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By DoNALD G. MITCHELL. 


MONG the brilliant heresies of which that 
brilliant writer, Mr. Ruskin, has been guilty, 

I think no one is more positive or more harmful 
in its teaching, than his assertion that ‘‘Orna- 
mentation is the principal part of Architecture.”* 

He does indeed admit that the first thing requi- 
site in a building (though not the highest) is that 
it shall answer its purpose completely and perma- 
nently at the smallest expense; but this aim he 
counts a low aim, which any moderately skilled 
craftsman can reach; and that the higher archi- 
tectural skill is only demonstrated in the orna- 
mentation that is superadded. 

This seems most unwise doctrine for young arch- 
itects, or any house-builder to follow: whoever 
makes a strain toward ornamentation, and counts 
it higher than fitness, will be very likely to lose 
the best essentials of both. Nor can I conceive of 
any higher beauty (which is the end and aim of 
ornamentation), in a house which is intended for 
a home, than in such deft and complete, and or- 
derly expression of its thorough fitness to its pur- 
pose, as shall charm and captivate by itself—with- 
out any challenge of the attention to individual 
features of ornamentation. A woman is most bé- 
comingly and worthily attired when we forget the 
rings she wore, or the necklace, or the head-gear, 
or the sweep of her trail, and remember only the 
captivating and congruous ‘‘make-up” of her 
whole costume, and its charming agreement with 
her age, her person, and her condition. 

By all odds the best exterior ornamentation of 
a house which. is to be lived in will be gained by 


*Lectures on Architecture and Painting, London, 1855, p. 109. 
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up and mass over 


/Should desire to 


declaring and em- 


phasizing some spe- 


tion, of shelter, of 
light, or some detail 
of construction. 
‘This, if honestly 
op done, will give vari- 
ety and picturesque- 
ness: in proof of 
which we may in- 
stance those old En- 
glish country houses 
—built before there 
was a “fashion” 
of house building — 
whose irregular win- 
dow openings, and 
roofs, and heavy tim- 
ber porches have 
come to make up the 
traditional type of 
an enjoyable home- 
stead. But the 
trouble with us is, 
that when we set out in the direction of our 
real wants in contriving a home, we are not 
resolutely honest in pursuit of them. We are 
over-awed by conventionalities. We begin 
straightway to ask if this window, which we 
need, will look well, if it be not paired or offset 
by some other window‘ which we do not need? 
We are afraid to be homely, if homeliness have 
anything to de with it. We are afraid of a car- 
penter’s laugh ; and the opinion of the master of 
a great steam. saw-mill—which turns out sashes 
and verandas by the thousand—is gospel to us. 

I do not say but that we may build cheaper 
houses by patterning after our next neighbor, and 
thieving his plans, and putting all through the 
‘mill ;’ but I do say that we shall never have any 
great array of fitting and worthy homes in the 
country, expressive—as they should be—of the in- 
dividual needs of the occupants, until we build 
resolutely toward those needs, unawed by any 
conventionalities whatever ; and until we find in 
the exterior expression of those needs, and in the 
essentials of construction, a very effective, if not 
altogether sufficient, ornamentation. 

Nor do I know any good reason why honest 
house building, with windows where we want 
them, and doors where we want them, and an 
honest outside show of where one story ends and 
another begins, and of rafters, and of supporting 
braces—should needs cost more than the nice de- 
vices for conceal- 
ment, of the contrac- 
tors. A square box- 
like figure is of 
course always cheap- 
er than an irregular 
form—for the reason 
that it involves less 
work to build a 
straight wall than to 
build with an angle ; 
but every irregulari- 
ty, where introduced, 
ought to represent 
or permit some spec- 
ial convenience that 
would warrant the 
added cost. Itiseasy 
to understand, too, 
how the contractor, 
with his shop full of 
mouldings to cover 


| 


wre 


his slovenly joinery, 


make sale and discourage a severe finish ; but it is 
not easy to understand why the ends of rafters 
might not be dressed, and given a terminal grace, 
and exposed, as cheaply as to be concealed by 
some cumbrous and dropsical cornice. 
Indeed, if the machine-running princes of the 
lumber trade could, by the teaching of our better 
architects, and earnest home-seekers, be educated 


ity, they could furnish all the material required— 
worked with requisite precision—at a far smaller 
figure than that at which they now thrust upon 


scroll-work. 

It will be understood, of course, that our talk 
now does not relate to city houses or homes, which 
must be subordinated to cramped lots, and to 
municipal rules. Under such conditions, there is 
no resource but the narrow mask of stone or 
brick, and a living edgewise among one’s neigh- 
bors behind it—with an amount of going up and 
down of stairs that would craze one in the con- 
templation, if it could be viewed in the gross. An 
‘improvement upon this system is indeed proposed 
in the now popular “flats” ; but so far as the ex- 
terior aspect of home goes, it is simply the sub- 
stitution of a horizontal for a vertical slice, out of 
a block of houses—the choice really lying only be- 
tween a pinch sidewise, and a pinch up and down. 

Only in the suburbs, or provincial town, or open 
country do we find room to spread, and to develop 
fully the best features of domestic architecture— 
in what relates to exterior effects. 

I think it is in the Greville Memoirs—whose 
saucy piquancy everybody is just now relishing— 
that a saying of Lord Holland is quoted, to the 
effect that though we have been so many centu- 
ries engaged in building houses, it is rarely if ever 
that we encounter one that is wholly satisfactory. 
It fs true enough. We find special features that 
we admire or that captivate; now, it is a cosy 
porch ; again, it is a glorious oriel, or bay; here 
it is a generous stretch of wide piazza, or a wel- 
coming grace in the doorway; one time it is a 
picturesque dormer, another time it is the long, 
easy slant of a most hospitable looking roof: but, 
nine times in ten, there is some coldness, or raw- 
ness, or unmeaningness of detail, which vitiates 
the effect as a whole. 

The most common lack is unquestionably that 
of the home-like expression to which I have al- 
luded, and for which no richness of architectural 
detail is any compensation. It is hard to say in 
what particular features this air, or expression of 


home comfort, may lie; it is certain that we find 


EFFECT OF VINES AND WINDOWS. 
*“ WODONETHE”: RESIDENCE OF HENRY WINTHROP SARGENT, AT FISHKILL ON THE HUDSON. 


up to the level of an honest and decorous simplic-' 


us their convoluted mouldings and unmeaning — 
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it in a great many old houses, which the architects 
would not greatly commend; and it is equally 
certain that we fail of recognizing it in a great 
many modern exteriors, which we can honestly 
admire for their architectural effects. 

We all know. and recognize a motherly and 
kindly woman, brimming with hospitable intent, 
wherever we may meet her; yet we might be puz- 
zled to say in what special features the kindly 
expression lay. Certainly, no fine dressing and 
no decoration can put such quality in a woman’s 
air, except nature and her own goodness estab- 
lished it there, before ever the mantua-makers 
had laid hands upon her. So, of a surety, no 
eruption of turrets, or scroll-work, or gorgeous 
window-caps, or richness of color, can give home- 
like expression to a house; but rather something 
lying back of these, in the disposition and treat- 
ment of the mass. 

Is there any saying—item by item—in what 
such disposition and treatment should consist ? 
Hardly. And if the attempt were made, we should 
name foremost the expression of fitness; that is 
to say, the marked presence of all those qualities 
(so far as they can be declared by exterior features 
or by position) which go to make a home comfort- 
able and enjoyable ;—not by a crowd, not for an 
entertainment, not even perhaps for a parish 
sewing circle—but by its every day inmates who 
are growing into youth or ripening into age under 
its roof. And among those qualities are—suffi- 
cient shelter—broad spaces—good light—protect- 
ed situation—full sunshine here—welcome shad- 
ows there—generous width,of doors and windows 
—no undue thrust upward into the air, involving 
a climb to its door-step—subdued tone and color— 
strongly marked chimneys, as if their height and 
breadth insured cheery firesides—no labored con- 
cealment of domestic offices (as if it were a church 
where none such were needed)—decorative feat- 
ures all kept in check, without explosive and re- 
dundant self-declaration—no appeal through ex- 
traordindry color or form to the world’s wonder, 
but, throughout and in all, carrying a homely 
assured air of dignity, welcome, independence, 
permanence, —in short, an unmistakable Home. 

Now, observe that cost or size have little to do 
with the manifestation of the most essential of 
the qualities enumerated. The breadth of win- 
dow openings or doorways, the generous altitude 
and width of chimney-tops are only relative ; and 
may be as much emphasized within the limita- 
tions of a workingman’s cottage as in a mansion. 
A picturesque bit from one of the old manor-houses 
of England shows, in another column, some of 
these home-like elements. 

A gaunt, tall house, with most approved Man- 
sard, and thin, tall chimneys and blue and gold 
cresting and lifted porch (involving.steps that are 
stairs) has a lack of all the qualities which I have 
suggested as indispensable to a comfortable look- 
ing homegtead, no matter what its positive area 
may be. ‘Soa on the other hand, a low-roofed 
cottage with less than half a dozen rooms may 
have chimney so generous, lights so spaceful, 
doors so hospitably easy of access, shadows of its 
projecting eaves and porch so cool and restful as 
to quicken every home instinct in a man at sight. 

At the suggestion of the publishers of this jour- 
nal, I have introduced an illustration from a re- 
cent architectural book,* which may serve as a 


* Detail, Cottage, and Constructive Architecture. A. J. Bick- 
&Co. New ork. 
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type of what may be ‘counted the — 
home aspects of a house; nor would 
it be difficult to find in the same 
volume—as in many of our suburban 
towns—types of that showy‘and too 
popular method of construction, in- — 
volving a stilted tallness—high cuni- ® 
linean Mansards, with belt courses— 
huge deck cornices—cumbrous brack- 
ets—gilt crestings—indescribably pon- 
derous window hoods—in which no ee 
home expression is apparent. I can f 
readily believe that these latter, 
which might be labelled—in the way 
of the advertisements — ‘‘Superior 
Houses,” would involve as much con- 
structive ability and nice drawing of 
details as the more modest one which 
Ihave called ‘‘A Home.” But I think 
that every one will recognize in this 
latter an air and a promise of solid 
comfort which does not belong to the 
others. I could have wished, indeed, that the stone 
walls of the latter had shown rather more generous 
window openings, and that the entrance door 
had been made a little more hospitable by a pro- 
tecting rooflet. But as it stands, in contrast 
with extravagant Mansard designs, it illustrates 
fairly enough the hints I have set down. 

I should rather expect the occupants of the 
modest one I have chosen for illustration to be 
sober, quiet, self-assured, much at home of even- 
ings, having love of fireside. I should expect oc- 
cupants of the others at which I have hinted to 
be somewhat loud, great consumers of confec- 
tionery, and patrons of the last chic in dress 
and new hair. I should expect gigantic and flow- 
ing patterns of Wilton or Moquette on the floors 
of these last named ‘‘Superior Houses,” and 
‘something new” in late gilt bronze upon the 
tables, with the most shiny of furniture. 

I should expect in the other a sober Turkey or 


We 


' Axminster, an old engraving or two, dark mahog- 


any or oak of sturdy form, with, possibly, a tall 


hall clock. But whatever might be there I should 


expect would carry the air of adaptation to every 
day use, however rich or costly in itself: while in 
the other, I should look for a costliness that would 
have the air of disuse, as being too fine to suggest 
it or to admit of it. 

I should expect the mistress of the one, if eyes 
could be set upon her, to exhibit a modest self-re- 
liance and dignity and cordiality, that should 
take away all thought of her dress or equipment, 
and make her own quiet and sufficient womanli- 
ness her interpreter and welcomer wherever she 
might go; and I should expect the mistress of the 
other, however kindly by nature, to be somehow 
bolstered by her equipment into a sense of uneasy 
dignity, and finding her repose and self reliance 
more in the quality of what she wears, than in 
what she really Zs. 

Before we leave wholly the exterior of the 
house, I think a word or two may ‘be worthily 
said of the immediate surroundings—in way of 
shrubbery, turf, or graveled areas. 

The French love very much to set off their 
house walls—even in the country—by bringing up 
broad stretches of graveled surface to the very 
mason work. This treatment may make more 
clearly discernible the nicety of architectural exe- 
cution ; but it appears to me sadly garish and 


un-home-like. With a school, or public building, 


‘ 


tee 


where many feet 
tread close upon 
the walls, there is 
apology for it; but 
with a homestead 
there is none. The ordinary English manner of 
bringing up graveled or paved surface to the 
house walls only where such surface is positively 


Preen Manor House (Bnglan4d). 


needed for approach ways, and of covering all | 


other parts of the closely out-lying ground with 
turf, or low shrubbery, is far more agreeable to the 
eye and serves better to associate intimately the 


country house (as every country house should be 


associated) with its own bit of surrounding land- 


‘scape. Few exterior charms about a home can 


compare with that which impresses you somehow 


with the notion that the house is a positive be-| 


longing to its situation, and is so adapted to it, 


and allied to it by the caressing green things 


around it, that it seems (if I may be allowed the 
exaggeration) to be only a most happy and nat- 
ural crystallization of a man’s home-wants into 
that shape under the influences of the scene and 
of the surroundings. In this most desirable and 
artistic ‘‘ keeping” of home and landscape may be 
found a valid argument for that use of homely 
material, in way of rough boulders, which is now 
fortunately gaining favor. It would be consum- 
mate folly to go far out of the way to seek such ; 
but if they are at hand along all adjoining road- 
sides, can there be a better and happier mating of 
the home to the landscape, than in laying hands 
upon this natural wreck of the hills, and by deft 
adjustment of their varying shapes and colors 


building up sheltering walls that shall keep all. 


the lichens which dapple the country seh and 
shall invite the vines ? 

To return now to the matter of approach— 
there should be a neat graveled way to principal 
door and to the service entrance. Beyond this, 
and as regards secondary entrance—such as that 
to a veranda from a bit of lawn surface—the 
question is to be determined by those -common- 
sense rules which dominate, and always should, 
all matters of taste. If such an approach is to be 
so commonly used as to impair the turf, by all 
means provide against it by a graveled walk ; if 


| otherwise, or the surface is only to suffer occa- 


sional summer service, nothing can be richer and 
more fitting than a carpet of turf—always provided 
that the same be kept evenly shorn. In no event, 
however, should such approach of lawn surface to 
the very step involve a fatiguing watchfulness 
lest children may despoil it, or chance visitors 
impair it; there should be no yielding of the 
door-side comfort or convenience to any whim of 
gardening taste. The neatness or the order that 
forbids free coming and going to either porch or 
door is one that cramps home enjoyment—to 
which main end all gardening: and architecture 
about a country house should persistently point. 

It is amazing what a multitude of questions 
about approach paths and entrances and doors to 
a home, which seriously vex a great many grown- 
up people, would all yield to the standard law— 
that nothing is well done in this way which in- 
volves a sacrifice of home coinfort. 

In the matter of skirting banks of shegthhery 
about the house walls, to which we have alluded, 
this paramount consideration of convenience 
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must control its disposition. It will never do to 
shut off your light, or interfere with free ventila- 
tion, however charming such leafy adjunct may 
be. It must be kept in check and moulded to the 
wish and convenience of the home occupants. 
Tke notion that a bank of shrubbery once plant- 
ed, according to the laws of the gardeners, should 
be left to push at its will, and usu all the priv- 
ileges of soil and air that it can reach by wanton 
overgrowth, is absurd. It should be guided, and 
kept in check, and reorganized, by pruning, by 
replanting, by cutting down, by individual re- 
movals, so that its redundance shall never become 
an offense, and its rounded tumulys of leaf and 
flower show a submmissive and perennial beauty. 
As a very happy aid to other means of giving 
to all grades of houses a home-like air, vines must 
not be forgotten. They cover and redeem the 
worst of carpentry; and what is good, they dec- 
orate with a grace that is all their own, and which 
-no crities can set their faces against. 


The old notion that they brought a dampness | 
'to house-walls, and so impaired good sanitary 


/eondition, is, I think, nearly abandoned ; we do 
not hear of typhoid fevers or malaria traceable to 
-guch cause. Of course, there may be an unwel- 
coine and unwise redundance, against which the 
observant house-holder should guard, as he 
should guard also against the unwise closing of 
all interior blinds and curtains, under some poor 
excuse of sparing the carpets and furniture. This 
last error of cautiously excluding light and sun- 
shine from the openings—which are made, most 
of all, for their free entrance—is in the way of 
causing more dampness and chill, and pale faces, 
than afiy clinging festoons of vines upon the outer 
walls. A wooden covering may suffer somewhat 
by the too obtrusive thrust of the little rootlets 
which hold up our best climbing plants, and by 
too great and constant wealth of shadow; but 
trellis and porch will lighten this difficulty, and 
the rough wall of mason work, at which I have 
hinted, will remove it altogether. 

The real objection, however, to the rich orna- 
inentation of vine-growth with most objectors is, 
that they have put their pride on show in the 
finical nicety of an exterior—whether of over- 
wrought wood, or carefully painted and tooled 
mason work—which they are unwilling to damage 
or obscure by the careless luxuriance of a vine. 

. But a house that is too fine for sush decoration is 
too fine for thé beat show of a winning hom 
liness. 
- The wisest architectural decoration, whether in 
form or color, will be lavished about the window 
openings and doors and angles of a country house, 
leaving wide wall-spaces between, which, in a 
building of masonry, will be always the better for 
the drapery of an ivy or a creeper. 
I cannot forbear to name in this connection a 
lovely new vine which has come to us from Japan, 


and which is by no means so.well known yet as 


its merits deserve. I allude to the Ampelopsis 
Veitchii, a smaller vine and of finer habit than 
our own Virginia creeper, clinging with much 
greater tenacity to either wood, brick or stone, 
and carrying the greenness of its foliage well into 
November. Even then it yields to the cold with 
great reluctance, its leaves changing through a 


rich brown to a dark maroon, and dropping, at. 


last, in flakes of deepest crimson. Were it only 
an evergreen, it would more than match the ivy. 
I drop a word, too, in passing, in favor of the 
Akebia for trellises and porches. Its flower-show 
is not, indeed, equal to that of the well-known 
Wistaria ; but its foliage makes a far more piquant 
decoration. 

I shall speak of flowers only as contributory to 
those exterior effects of a house which give a 
home expression. What their office may be with- 
in, or in conservatory or garden, is a question 
apart from present talk. | 


And first, those equipments of flanking shrub- |. 


bery, which I have spoken of as leashing the 
house charmingly to outlying ground, may well 
have their exterior border of showy herbaceous 
flowers, with sundry roses and scattered flames of 
colea, these all bordered in turn (before.the en- 
circling turf is reached) by bulbs, or a low hem 
of flowering annuals. Naturally the shrubs will 
tend to rob such a flower-border, as being the 


sturdier growers ; but a judicious excision of their : 


roots, by a deep thrust of the spade between, will 
give the flowers a fair chance and a good growth. 
_ Next, comes the flower show of porch, balcony, 


and window. It is amazing what may be done in. 


this way to redeem even the most unpromising of 
houses. A fashion prevails in some quarters of 
setting showy specimens from the conservatory— 


put on show in their best attire. 


Q- 


through spring and summer—in a stilted array 
upon the floor of porch or veranda. It is surely 
better than no show at all; but it interferes with 
all free, and careless, and comfortable occupancy 
of the porch itself, and at best has only that stiff 
and ceremorifous effect which children have when 


every-day charm, which gives promise of perma- 
nency and habitual home enjoyment. A far bet- 
ter device may be found in the use of those trays 
—set off with Stoke tiling—which are fast coming 
into favor, and which may carry, bedded in moss, 
a dozen of pots all through the season. But, it is 
to be remembered that such accessories must be 
in agreement with, and form part of the architect- 
ural features of the house, and not become a lum- 
bering excrescence. They are not unfrequently to 
be seen hoist upon the top of a balustrade, where 
they destroy all harmony of proportion. There 
should be such wise adjustment that they may be- 
come themselves a constituent part of the archi- 
tectural features of the house—an end which their 
bright and enduring colors, being proof against 
all weather exposure, eminently fits them for. 

There may be two opinions about the introduc- 
tion of tiles upon the whole stretch of exterior wall 
surface; but surely there can be but one about 
the charming effect of such tiled trays as are 
named, upon supporting brackets of their own 
immediately beneath the window openings of a 
country house—carrying there all through the sea- 
son their little overflowing burdens of greenness 
and of bloom. A proper construction of them, more- 
over—which should be altogether heavier and 
more massive than that of those in current use— 
would fit them to stand as a permanent architect- 
ural decoration, through winter as well as summer. 

I have thus hinted at some of those exterior ac- 
cessories which go to convert houses into homes. 
But, after all, it must be remembered that we 
never find, or can positively determine upon, a 
true home until we pass within the doors. To 
collate and discuss the accessories which contrib- 
ute to the home expression there would involve 
us in too long a talk. 


AN OLD FOE. 


By KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 
AST night, as one of your guests drew near 
Our haven of rest in the window-seat, 
You noticed the sudden shudder, dear, 
That seized and shpok me from head to feet 7 


That man it was, with the glittering eye 
Restlessly shifting from me to you, 

Who glided up with a smirk and sigh, 
And stopped exactly between us two! 


He talked, and each word that I heard him say 
Fell on my ear with a kind of hiss; 

The room and the dancers dropped away, 
And the scene that rose instead was this: 


-A tropical forest, dark and greer, - 
With the woven vine-mes*, wound and bound 

 Andits flowers like sta~ thick set between, 
That hung like 9),.other heaven around. 


And up in tné ear deep emerald space 
Uiuder that leaf-and-blossom sky, 
flidden away in a quiet place, 
Livmg and loving, dwelt you and I! 


Two birds were we in a single nest, 
Billing and cooing the whole day tong ; 

Flirting and fluttering, breast to breast, 
And singing over Our swect one song. 


Verily, we were a happy pair, 
Alone in our leafy bower of bliss! 
Till, on a sudden, there sounded there 


From under the boughs a stealthy hiss ; a F 

And, looking up in a helpless fright, fy ¢ 
e saw where a serpent's coiling crest, B Be 

its eye of green and glimmering light, 
Was turning straight on our little nest ; * j 


Restlessly shifting from you to me, 
And ever again from me to you, 

Slowly the snake-head neared our tree, 
And stopped exactly between us two! 


> 
And, after the dolefulest, direst pause 
That all the length of my life has known, 
You fluttered into his open jaws, 
And left me to droop and die alone! 


Well? That is all, for I died, as you:hear. 
But what does it mean? with a smile you say. 
Tt means that I saw him last night, my dear, 
Come gliding along in the same oid way! 


Aes 


He has changed his form, like ourselves, meanw hife, * 


But whatever the guise he chance to wear, 
I could swear to that glittering eye of guile 
That fixes and follows us everywhere! . 


I could swear to the slide and the silky hiss! 
Beware, beware of that dangerous man 

While yet there is time, for be certain of this, ' 

_ He will part us again if he possibly can r 


_ Safe and happy we seem once more ; 
But so we seemed ’neath that leafy dome! 


And whenever the serpent tries the door, 


\ ‘Bend word, if you loveme, Notathome} 


It has not the’ 


LENTEN MEDITATION. 
By Mrs. BEECHER STOWE. 
“The cup that my Father hath given me—shall I not drink it?” 


HE shadow of the great forty days of Lent 
again falls on the Christian world. 

Again in thousands of thousands of devout souk 
comes a solemn pause from worldly thoukh 
retirement of spirit, whenge e noise’ and 
babble of life_dies tv and-they listen to the 
voice of Jesus and follow agajn the track of his 
last earthty footsteps, 

The Words of our Lord placed at the head of 
this article are full of wonderful suggestion. In 
these words he gives the whole secret of. his 
patient endurance of trouble. This secret was, 
in short, his habit of overlooking all human and 
all Satanic agencies in the afflictions that befell 
him, and referring them immediately to his 
Father. 

Let us read the passage where these words are 
spoken, John xviii. 4-13: 

“ Jesus, knowing all things that should come upon him, 
went forth and said, Whom seek ye? 

‘* They answered him, Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus saith unto 
them,I am he. Judas also which betrayed him stood with 
them. 

** And as soon as he had said to them, I am he, they went 
backward and fell to the ground. 

“Then he asked them again, Whom seek ye? They said, 
Jesus of Nazareth. : 

‘* Jesus answered, I have told you that I am he; if therefore 
ye seek me, let these go their way. That the saying might 
be fulfilled which he spake, Of those that thou gavest me, 
have I lost none. . 

‘Then Simon Peter, having a sword, drew it, and smote the 
high priest's servant and cut off his right ear. The servant’s 
name was Malchus. Then said Jesus unto Peter, Put up thy 
sword into his sheath: The cup which my Father hath given 
me shall I not drink it?” 

Now to all ordinary human view this apprehen- 
sion of Jesus and the events that followed it were 
the merest mixture of human craft, treachery, 
hypocrisy, cowardice and cruelty. 

There was first the bitterness and envy of the 
chief priests and scribes, there was the treachery 
of Judas, the cowardice of Peter and of the other 
disciples ; there was the mock trial, the persistent 
accusations of false witnesses; there was the hu- 
miliation of being sent across the city as a spec- 
tacle to Herod and his licentious court ; there was 
the being delivered up to be the object of the 
vulgar and cruel jests of the Roman soldiery ; 
there was the final scene where he was to stand 
crowned with thorns and bleetriz, bé rejected by 


his own countrym?,,, erying, this man, but 


Barabbas.” 


Then there was that last long agony of death > 
amid the ‘hootings and revilings of the mob, in 
sight of his mother and beloved disciple, up to 
the moment when he said ‘‘It is finished,” and 
bowed his head and gave up the ghost. 

We can see how our Lord endured all this, 
without those agitations and distractions of soul 
which shake and weaken us when in our lower 
sphere we are made objects of human injus- 
tice and eruelty. Christ saw none of the instru- 
ments; he saw neither Judas, nor Caiaphas, nor 
Herod, nor Pilate, nor Peter; he only saw his 
Father: and this whole protracted scene of hu- 
miliation, injustice and cruelty was a cup which 


4 his Father had put into his hand. He took the 


whole as from God and not from man. | 

If we could attain to this faith of our Lord, if 
we could imitate him in rising above the view of 
all second causes, and seeing in everything that 
distresses us only a cup of medicine put into our 


4 hands by our Father, how much more peacefully 


eould we endure life. | 
But too often we are like Peter. Our blind 


indignation is vented at random on the secondary 
eause, and perhaps, like him, in our wrath we do 


| the very worst thing possible. 


Peter, with his sword maiming poor Malehus, 
and Jesus, with his calm touch healing, stand as 
types of the different ways in which the mere 
human and the godlike enter into the shadow of 
trouble. 

Now, if by earnest prayer on every one of these - 


4 forty days of Lent we could gain from our Lord 
| this power of meeting trouble as he did, we should 


gain what is worth more than all human treas- 
ures, 4 
For how many of our sorrows are intensified by 
our habit of referring them to the mere human 
insttument. 
‘‘T could be resigned to the death of my child,” 
says one, ‘‘had it come from God directly ; but, 
ah! it was caused by the miserable carelessness 
and incapac@fof the doctor. My child was sac- 
rificed, and I can not get over it.” | 


_ But was not the incapable doctor as much a 
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Vor. XI., No. 9, 


part of your cup as Judas and Pilate and Herod 
were in that of our Lord ? ; 
So others are suffering from slander and evil 


speaking, from unkind and bitter remarks, and. 


their peace is destroyed. They foam and chafe 
and break themselves with constant useless moan- 
ings, as the wave that breaks against the rock one 
minute, only to fall and rise and break again! 
But what if God appointed that you should pass 
through slander, evil speaking and unjust judg- 
ments, in order that you may be purified, and 
inade forgiving and patient ? 

The cup which your Father hath given you, will 
you not drink it? Cease to contend ; cease to be 
indignant ; accept the trial, and you will enter into 
rest. Look up, as Christ did, and you will see 
that it is not your scornful enemy but your Best 
Friend that you have to do with, and so looking, 
you will enter into Christ’s peace. ‘*‘Ye meant it 
for ill, but God meant it for good,” said Joseph to 
his brethren, when a great good and a great joy 
came out of a great injustice and evil. 

We are apt, in looking at this history of Jesus, 
to see it through the halo of modern veneration, 
and forget how veal a humiliation it was at the 
time. 

It was not as God, but as man—veiled, dis- 
erowned—that he was !ed, a spectacle in the midst 
of a vulgar and curious rabble, first to the high 
priest’s house, then to the Sanhedrin, then to 
Pilate, then to Herod; and that these worthies 
exchanged compliments at his expense, and satir- 
ized his pretentions with cheap and cruel wit. 
We have none of us stood as Jesus stood. We 
have never had the tide so utterly turn against us, 
and we have never stood so utterly alone with no 
help but the invisible God. 

The apostle says to the first Christians, who 
were yielding to discouragement : 

* Ye have not yet resisted unto blood striving against sin. 

“ And ve have forgotten the exhortation that speaketh unto 
~you as unto children, My son, despise thou not the chasten- 
ing of the Lord, neither be weary of his correction.” 

But we’ hear faint voices saying: ‘‘ Oh, it seems 
to me I could bear anything else, but this is just 
what | can not endure!” or, ‘‘Oh, it seems to me 
this is so protracted that my patience is all worn 
out !” | 

Well, dear friend, this is just the cup that the 
father hath put into your hand. It is your 
privilege as a Christian to see in this very intoler- 
able trial a future joy and gain; to see that it is 
no human enemy, no human malice, no human 
mistake or carelessness that has brought you into 
this strait, but only your Best Friend's purpose to 
insure your best and highest good. 


MODERN HOPEFULNESS. 
By CHARLES G. AMES. 


it Lessing who wrote, Ours is not an 
| enlightened age ; it is an age of enlighten- 
ing’? (Erklirung.) That saying will bear wider 
application. There has never been an enlightened 
age; but light has been coming, and still it comes. 
The world is not waxen old and ready to vanish 
away; it is only gradually being made fit for 
the habitaney and use of igtelligent beings. We 
live in its early morning; the hooting of the owl 
mingles with the crowing of the cock all around 
us—as any one may hear who half listens to the 
noises. 

As the Hindu mind sees it, the whole course of 
things, for many hundreds of thousands of years, 
has been a series of declensf6ns and degenerations, 
forever hastening on to the predestined night of 
men and gods; so that the whole of history. fact 
and fable, covers only one hour of the world’s sad 
afternoon—one little segment of the mighty cir- 
ele, or cycle; to be repeated in an equally long 
to-morrow, as it was repeated in an equally long 
yesterday. The human race will decline from bad 
to worse, dwarfing in body ‘and mind, till the man 
of ten inehes high will count for a giant, and the 
man of ten years old will pass for a patriarch. 
The patient, persistent devotee may win paradise 
for himself ; but, alas! no power may avail to stay 
the downward sweep of the world to its doom. 

in the thought of the primitive Christians was 
there a touch of this—like a bar of cloud above 
the new sunrise, threatening another night? Did 
not a great shadow of despair seem to hang over 
mankind, so that only here and there a soul might 

‘be saved, as by miracle, from the overwhelming 
destruction ? To the prophetic Christian insight, 
Judaism and Jupiter-worship were far gone in 
decay ; their instituted forms no longer served to 
express or cultivate faith or piety; with their 
coming collapse, would not the tragedy of the sin- 


ful world conclude? What remained, but that the 
old heavens, whose sun, moon and stars had been 
darkened and profaned by idolatrous worship, 
and the old earth, sodden with carnalities, cursed 
with tyrannies and stained with the blood of the 
just, should ‘‘ pass away with a great noise,” and 
leave space for something better? Under the 
heats of human passion, nay, of the divine wrath, 
creation seemed too shriveled for any further 
moral use, and dry as tinder, ready for the last 
conflagration. 

Before the general ruin, God would gather his 
elect out of all nations, or snatch up those who 
should be alive and remain; and only for their 
sake was the last day yet a little delayod. The 
coming woes of Jerusalem filled the whole field of 
vision and seemed to coincide with a universal 
catastrophe. So do Peter and Paul seem to read 
the signs of their time; and the same coloring 
matter isin the ink wherewith Matthew, Mark‘and 
Luke write their reports of the Master’s teaching. 
Unless it be in that Apocalypse where the inter- 
preters are able to see whatever they look for, it 
would be hard to find in the New Testament any 
evidence of an inspired forelook which took in, 
even dimly, those great events which attended 
and followed the downfall of the Roman Empire, 
or the growth of the new nations, or the play of 
those mighty forces which, like Christianity, have 
been a part of the providential method and means 
for producing the order of modern life. 

The early Christian hope turned wholly toward 
something laid up in heaven; not to the sanctifi- 
eation of human life on earth, nor to a latter-day 
glory among the nations. The old Hebrew faith 
had constant regard to posterity, to ‘‘ children’s 
children” who should ‘‘ inherit the land” and re- 
joice in Jerusalem as ‘‘a praise.in the earth” and 
the everlasting capital of God’s kingdom, but, 
forthe new Israel, ‘‘there could be no abiding city 


here”’—all such hopes died on the eross and rose | 
_again with no earthly meaning clinging to them. 


“The end of all things is at hand,” was at once 
admonition and consolation to those who had 
‘‘suffered the loss of all things, and counted them 
as dung, that they might win Christ and be found 
in him.” 

That old world did come to an end, though not 
in the expected way. A new heavens and earth 
appeared—a new order emerged—but it was like 
the waving of a new harvest-field, upspringing 
from the dying seed. When the Christians, 
amazed with joy, saw the idols everywhere fall, 
the old temples thronged with worshipers of the 
Trinity, and the cross borne to victory on the 
standard of the Cesars, they thought no more of 
the end of the world. Were they not already 
living in the newness of its life? Another class 
of prophecies came into mind. Rome had be- 
come the ‘city of God’—the New Jerusalem. 
These must be the days which Isaiah and John 
foresaw, When all nations should come, bending 
to God's people, and bringing tribute. 

But the old shadow returned when the-night of 
the middle ages darkened down ; the nations, bap- 
tized but unconverted, entered on a period full of 
wild disorders, insecurities, and ever-impending 
crises. Men’s hearts failed with fear as they 
looked for the things that might be coming on 
the earth. Among priests and people, repeated 
paroxysms of excited religious feeling exhibited 
the same state of mind which makes it possible 
for ‘‘Second Adventism” to gain a hold ona few 
dozens of ignorant persons to-day. 

At a camp-meeting in New Hampshire, last 
August, one of the preachers referred to the 
present confusion of our national finances as a 
solemn warning that we are living in ‘* the time of 
the end.” We can hardly wonder at the feeling 
awakened in some cases by the great fires of Chi- 
cago and in the woods of Wisconsin: and any 
wide-spread calamity of war, pestilence or deluge, 
would doubtless make a similar appeal to the 
imagination of the exeitable and superstitious 
class in any age or country. Mr. Conway réports 
the extreme case of an old gentleman who rushes 
out of the house whenever the hens begin to 
cackle, his whole soul shaken with the fear that 
the last trump is about to sound. 

Many causes combine to deliver us from those 
old forms of apprehension which, seeming to be 
sanctioned by religion, have added vastly to the 
misery of mankind. The stability of nature 
seems assured by all our advancing knowledge ; 
and, though we may not say that ‘‘all things con- 
tinue as they were at the beginning,” yet the fact 
_that we have traced the slow and uniform pro- 
cession of changes, through measureless periods of 
time, makes it impossible for us to be alarmed by 


any outcry of a swift-approaching catastrophe, 
If geology and astronomy, or any other of the 
new school of prophets whose credentials we are 
coming to credit, should announce with authority 
that, in the course of five millions of years, the 
earth is to absorb its own atmosphere, or to lower 
its temperature to the icy point, or to undergo 
any other change which must make it uninhabita- 
ble, we shall doubtless be assured, on the same 
authority, that the extinction of the human race 
will be so gradual as to be painless and hardly 
perceptible, and that none of our descendants. 
will survive to attend their own funeral or to 
mourn over the desolation of their planet-mother. 

A rational hopefulness grows also from our bet- 
ter understanding of history, and from studying 
the conditions of past progress. Every forward 
step in improvement, invention, education, legis- 
lation,—every discovery of an error, leading to its 


-correction—every excretion of evil or increment 


of good—comes home to us like a promise of still 
better things, and stimulates us to seek that we 
may find. Thus, through events, does Providence 
speak the message of encouragement more clearly 
than through the lips of many of the scribes who 
bring forth out of their treasures things old, but 
not things new. 

A geologist, looking into our vast deposits of 
coal and estimating their extent and amount, may 
well believe that he is reading a holy Scripture, 
graven in the stones. How can he doubt the 
future of the world, and the long reign of the arts 
of civilization ? But coal is only one small item 
of the resources stored for human use ‘‘in the 
treasure-house of wealthy nature.” Mysteries 
hidden from the ages are gradually being made 
manifest, as if it were the Father’s good pleasure 
to give us the kingdom as fast as we can take it. 

Certainly our own country can only be thought 
of as in its infancy—‘‘ just old enough to begin to 
be interesting.” Once past the period of cat-naps, 
colicky dreams, measles, and other baby miseries, 
we may know, from our ability to endure our 
‘‘ orowing-pains,” the real vigor of our constitu- 
tion. As to the nations of Europe, it is the fashion 
to speak of them as in their dotage. But who 
eannot see in the Germany, France, Italy or En- 
gland of to-day signs of health, promise and 
power such as appear nowhere in their previous 
history? The growth of intelligence, industry, 
order, and rational liberty by no means Keeps 
pace with the ideal ;—as when ever did it ?—but 
he who considers the obstructions that have been 
removed from the path of progress during the last 
half century, and the prodigious advances of the 
masses toward comfort, independence, and self- 
respect, will see before all these nations an honor- 
able and wide path, opening into careers and 
centuries of prosperity. 

Most of all, the recent tendencies of scientific 


thought—of whose decorous noisiness we have no > 


business to complain—are nourishing a divine 
passion of hopefulness concerning the future of 
man on earth. Evolution !—who can yet trans- 
late its whispered prophecy? All classes are 
eatching the hint that human history, truly writ- 
ten, describes an ascent from inconceivably low 
conditions—as if the Lord God had taken his own 
long time to form man out of the dust of the 
ground, and to breathe into his nostrils the breath 
of life, that he might at last become a living soul. 
This wonderful past is becoming an inverted im- 
age of the possible future. Of all creatures, man 
discovers that himself is the most improvable. 
The Wise Power that made him is still making 
him: the impulse that has wrought mightily to 
bring him thus far is unspent and exhaustless. 
Imagination kindles into hope: and it is a hope 
which maketh not ashamed; for, though ‘ we 
know not what we shall be,” it yet becomes ap- 
parent that the whole creation is in travail, and 
groans to be delivered of a perfect human child. 

The modern reader of the Bible hardly sees the 
passages which tell of the world’s impending de- 
struction; he is edified and enlightened only by 
what directs him to the ever-flowing fountains of 
spiritual life and renewal; @.¢., to the texts which 
seem like hints of spiritual evolution. Treasures 
of grace and truth—life more abundant—the high 
ealling to leave the things that are behind and 
reach forth unto the things that are before ; these, 
and such as these, are the sacred old words that 
shine with new meanings. 

Humanity receiving, through its own aspira- 
tion, perpetual reinforcements of light, life and 


love, from the original Source: may not this yet | 


be seen to be the very truth of the gospel—the 
truth as it is in Jesus—of which all natural evolu- 
tion is picture, parable, and parallel? Why not 
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joyfully welcome this new testimony to the doe- 
trine of regenerating grace ? 

Does it relate only to man’s life on the earth ? 
Is not this same evolution also the law of the 
spiritual universe—the orderly working out of a 
Powerful Purpose in the high and invisible realms 


of mind, as surely as down among the primal cells, 


the crystals, and the chlorophyll? Is this hidden 
Wisdom, which ‘‘ works the world,” less perfect 
as an apparatus for producing moral and immortal 
results than for producing physical and perish- 
able ones ? 

Perhaps the 'clear-seeing souls of all times have 
had glimpses of the great truth quite as clear as 
our own. Isaiah caught it long ago: ‘‘ As the 
rain and snow do their work in watering the earth, 
so shall God’s word do its work in human souls.” 
Jesus caught it: ‘‘If the grass of the field and the 
little sparrow were cared for, much more you, O 
ye of little faith!’ Paul caughtit: ‘‘ The God 
who made the sun to shine hath also shined in our 
hearts, shedding warm and living rays from the 
face of the man who is the brightness of His glory 
and the express image of His person.” The hymn- 
writer caught it: 


** His word of grace is sure and strong 
As that which built the skies: 
The Voice that rolls the stars along 
Speaks all the promises.” 


—— 


A QUEEN. 
By Mrs. 8S. M. B. Pratt. 


HEY know that the world is mine, 
(I am but a name to them), 
And they fancy its jewels shine 
All over my garment’s hem. 


My face seems bright from afar 
To their loyal eyes and trust ; 
But who looks too close at a star 

Will find it is made of dust. 


My friend, you have whiter bread, 
My friend, you have redder wine, 


And a fairer roof for your head, 


, Though beggar you be, than mine, 


To the poor I give of my gold; — 
By the wounded I watch at night ; 
_ To the eyes of the dying I hold ? 
A cross—not mine—for a light. 


Yes, the world is mine, but I pray 
On my cloister floor alone ; 

My hood and my cloak are gray, 
And my pillow is but a stone. 


A LESSON FROM THE LIFE OF 
THOMAS BRASSEY. 
By ADAM STWIN. 


"TN law every man is accounted innocent until 

there is proof of his guilt. In business the 
opposite maxim has prevailed, the vile. maxim 
that every man must be treated asa rascal until 
he demonstrates his honesty ; after that, watch 
him ! ; 

Around every position of trust the most elabor- 
ate systems of checks and miscalled safeguards are 
woven to compel integrity, subjecting life-long 
probity and its opposite to precisely the same con- 
ditions, imputing unfaith equally to each. Trust- 
ing to these checks ‘and balances rather than to 


character, the business world has learned to think 


less of a man’s real worth than of his smartness, 
before committing to him the management of im- 
portant affairs. 

How far the late epidemic of defalcation and 
embezzlement has been the legitimate fruit of the 
assumed dishonesty of all men we do not propose 


_ to consider ; while admitting the force of other 


well known influences tending to sap the founda- 
tion of personal integrity, we cannot but believe 
the worst influence to have been just this misera- 
able. theory that a man’s balance sheets and 
vouchers are more to be trusted than the man. 
Give a dog a bad name—and hang him. Treat 
& man as a rascal and his moral character wil] 


have to be founded on adamantine virtue, or it 


will split. There was never a school-master who 
trusted all to his own shrewdness, and nothing to 
the children’s honor, that did not have a tricky 
lot of scholars. ‘‘As well have the game as the 
name” is more than a poacher’s proverb. On the 
contrary, while trustfulness is liable to imposition, 
persistent confidence breeds honor and not deceit, 
certainly in the long run. ‘‘ There'sno use in lying 
to the Doctor,” said the boys of Rugby, in good 
old Dr. Arnold's time; ‘‘he believes everything 
you say!” 

All very pretty in theory, a skeptical friend 
puts in, but just let any one try the plan in 
real business, and see where he would fetch up! 


_ Possibly in the court of bankruptcy—possibly | 


-{ as 80,000 names on his pay rolls. 


the business as if it was their own.” : : 


net. Much would depend upon the man. One 
thing is certain, Thomas Brassey tried it, consist- 
ently and on the most liberal scale, and the 
shrewdest business man could not object to fetch- 
ing up where he did. And at this time, when the 
futility of checks and balances for the prevention 


of dishonesty has been so thoroughly demonstra- 


ted, it may be worth while to consider whether it 
may not be as safe a plan to trust a little more to 
personal worth—the shining feature of Mr. Bras- 
sey’s business managment. 

It is presumed that few of our readers have 
failed to hear something of the great English con- 
tractor, as there is scarcely a civilized country 
wherein he has not marshaled his armies of -work- 
men. The list of his great undertakings in every 
part of Great Britain, in France, Spain, Belgium, 
Saxony, Bohemia, Austria, Italy, Moldavia, Hun- 
gary, Transylvania, the Crimea, Syria, Persia, 
India, Australia, Canada, and South America, in- 
cludes one hundred and fifty railway contracts, 
some of them, like the Grand Trunk of Canada, 
the Orleans and Bordeaux of France, the Jutland 
of Denmark, the Central Argentine Railway, the 
Delhi in India, and the Kronprinz Rudolfsbohn in 
Austria, covering hundreds of miles; besides 


‘special contracts for bridges, tunnels, waterworks, 


drainage schemes, docks, ware-houses, etc., in the 
execution of which he was associated with some 
thirty different partners and had at times as many 
Surely such a 
successful record as this entitles a man’s business 
management to some consideration, and all the 
more if, as in Mr. Brassey’s case, his practices in 
any respect ran counter to popular notions of 
what is safe and business-like. 

In one respect only could Mr. Brassey's fitness 
for the conduct of great undertakings be ques- 
tioned by the most fervent believer in the saving 
influence of balance sheets and vouchers. He was 
thoroughly prepared for the work he engaged in, 
both by taste and education ; with every detail of 
construction he was practically familiar, so that 
he could have performed at any i1oment the duty 
of any of his subordinates. He was at the same 
time a skillful financier. His capacity for hard 
work was immense; his powers of perception, of 


4 calculation and of organization, unsurpassed ; and 


he possessed that happy, broad, uncommon ‘‘ com- 
mon-sense” which told him promptly just what 
could be and what ought to be done in any emer- 
gency. Histemperament was calm and self-poised 
so that the greatest disaster could not disconcert 
him or disturb his presence of mind. His ruling 
passion was the execution of great works, and in 


their progress his sole anxiety was that the work: 


should be done quickly and well done. He enjoyed 
the overcoming of obstacles as a great general en- 
joys the winning of victories. He was brave—in 
a business-like way. His tact was great, and his 
manners such as to command the affection and 
esteem of men of every class and nation. 

But his confidence in the inherent integrity of 
humanity was excessive. His biographer, Sir Ar- 
thur Helps, pronounces it the most striking point 
in his character. ‘‘ He chose his agents with great 
eare and with consummate judgment. After he had 
chosen them, he placed implicit trust in them. 
Then though perfectly capable of exercising the 


Inost minute supervision and criticism of details, 


he never judged by details, but looked to results, 
not vexing or wearying those who served under 
him by minute and tiresome criticism.” 

The same trustfulness extended to financial 
matters, which he managed with what most busi- 
ness men would consider extraordinary looseness. 
He kept no regular check upon the accounts of his 
agents, further than that so much money was sent 
to such and such a work. Evidently his want of 
inethod—or rather want of the customary method 
—did not wholly meet the approval of his finan- 
cial secretary, since he speaks of it as one ‘‘ partic- 
ularly liable to abuse,”—yet in the very next 
sentence Mr. Tapp admits that not one of Mr, 
Brassey’s representatives was ever known to de- 
ceive him or rob him. When asked if the honest 
service which Mr. Brassey received from his 
agents was to be taken as a proof of the general 
honesty of mankind, Mr. Tapp replied: 

‘‘ Not exactly that. I think it rather more shows 
that he placed so much confidence in those whom 
he employed, and put them as it were so much 
upon their honor, that they would not deceive 
him, and that people who might not have 
acted uprightly with other people did so to him, 
because they felt responsible to him, and also 
a certain amount of pride in being confided in by 
him to such an extent that they really carried on- 


In other words, Dr. Arnold’s theory and prac- 
tice works with men as well as with boys. Honor 
begets honor, and a trustful habit habitual trust- 
iness. There is asmack of Utopia with a world 
of hard sense in Sir Arthur’s comment, that the 
system of trust which Mr. Brassey adopted uni- 
formly, with respect to all those who worked under 
him, was sucli as would be generally successful if 
carried out with that perfect faith and complete- 
ness which he always manifested in these transac- 
tions. 

Mr. Rowan, one of the agents of Messrs. Peto, 
Brassey & Betts, in Denmark, where five hundred 
miles of railway were constructed by the firm, bears 
equally positive testimony to the good effect of 
Mr. Brassey’s method. The estimates for the 
Danish work were agreed upon by Mr. Rowan 
and the government agents in detail, and the 
figures were never objected to by his employers. 
Touching the possible betrayal of confidence by 
those so trusted, Mr. Rowan says he never knew 
it to occur: ‘‘they prove themselves worthy of the 
trust, and that shows what there is to be gained 
by placing confidence in others.” 

Similar testimony is borne by Mr. Wilcox, Mr. 
Brassey’s agent for the execution of his Australian 
contracts. The moral of his replies to questions 
asked by Mr. Brassey's son makes them well 
worth trans¢ribing. 

“Did Mr. Brassey look over your figures ?” 
A. ‘*‘No, I had to take the work before I consult- 
ed him.” @. ‘‘ He was absolutely in your hands?” 
A. ‘‘He was indeed.” Again: : | 

your correspondence with my father 
produce upon your mind the impression that you 
were laboring with and fora watchful employer?” 

A. “I do not think it was so much that as the 
extreme confidence he always placed in his assist- 
ants. I think they could not help feeling that 
they had his ednfidence.” 

Q. ‘*You would say, I suppose, therefore, that 
the stimulus with you to exertion in Australia 
was rather that you enjoyed the unlimited confi- 
dence of Mr. Brassey than that you were working 
under any kind of supervision 7” 

A. “Just so. I could not say too much in his 
favor.” 

Toward the close of Sir Arthur's review of Mr. 
Brassey's life and labors, he discusses at length 
the relative position of agents to their masters, 
and insists not only on the necessity of a ‘‘ wise 
confidence” on the part of the employer, but a 
willingness to let the agent do his work somewhat 
in his own way, provided it be welldone. One 
paragraph fitly points the moral of the lesson we 
have sought to read in Mr. Brassey's rich experi- 
ence. 

‘*Where most men fail in governing,” Sir Ar- 
thur observes, ‘‘is in not entrusting enough to 
those who have to act under them. Most human 


beings intend well and try to do their best as 


agents and subordinates ; and he is the great man 
who succeeds, with the least possible change of 
agents and subordinates, in making the most of 
the ability he has to direct and supervise. Be- 
sides, men must act according to their characters : 
and he who is prone to confide largely in others 
will mostly gain an advantage in the general re- 
sult of this confidence which will far more than 


counteract any evil arising from that part of the 


confidence which is misplaced. 


MISS McGUIRE’S HEN. 
By AvuGcustTA LARNED. 


NCLE JOHN made curious and edifying 

reflections on human nature, hen nature, 
and womankind ; and surely Uncle John thought 
he knew all about the varying lights and shades 
of that excellent fowl—the hen. He was a singu- 
larly short-bodied, stout, little old man, with 
sturdy legs quite guiltless of calf. A very shrewd 
old face with an opinionated twist in it, and as 
fresh as a Spitzenburgh apple in midwinter. His 
hair and eye-brows were stiff and white like the 
erust of snow that overhangs the eaves after a 
great storm, and there were plenty of hen’s tracks 


about the corners of his reticent and humorous — 


mouth. 
It was a favorite maxim with him that you ean 


coax a hen better than you can drive her, and 
that’s just the whole secret of getting along with 
womenkind. Nothing more than this ever leaked 
out in regard to Uncle John’s management. He 
provided plenty of lime and gravel, and his fowls 
had every inducement to scratch for a living. He 
stirred up various messes, and tried the tempera- 
ture with the end of his.blunt finger. When peo- 
ple. came to him and inquired, as they often did, 
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how. ie contrived to get his fowls to lay right 
along through thick and thin, all the year round, 
he tied his mouth and chin up in a sort of double 
bow knot, and told them to administer a dose of 
persuasion; ‘‘but good persuaders,” he added, 
‘are as scarce as hens’ teeth.” 

Of all things Uncle John scorned most the mod- 
ern contrivances by which fowls are expected to 
deposit their daily contribution for the benefit of 
mankind in boxes made and provided. If anyone 
ever understood the infinite variety of the hen 
nature, which age cannot wither or custom stale, 
it was Uncle John. A deep and profound chuckle 
convulsed his breast when he heard that the fancy 
farmers of the neighborhood, who had spent large 
sums of money in patent heneries, and inane con- 
trivances, and-Mm~importing choice breeds, were 
buying their eggs at the store at the rate of fifty 
eents the dozen. 

He held stoutly to the old-fashioned notion, 
that hens should live in the barn, scratch in the 
barn-yard, and rest in the hay. Most glorious 
as Uncle John’s barn to behold—a vast, roomy 
peradise of bovine and feathered creatures, that 
seemed ambitious to inclose half of out-of-doors 
in its walls—a place full of sepia touches, and 
dim golden\gleams, chastened light and shade, and 
the delicious mellowness of old pictures. One 
could lie there on the hay by the hour, and watch 
the elves and fairies sliding down long sunbeams 
that stole in through the knot-holes in the roof. 
It was one of the inner courts of the temple of 
nature, and Uncle John was high priest. His 
Urim and Thummim were typified by a hen’s egg 
and a turkey ditto. The barking of dogs, the 
neighing and whinnying of horses, the lowing of 
cows, the clucking of hens, the crowing of cocks, 
the cooing of white and speckled pigeons, the 
quacking of ducks, the gobblings of turkey cocks, 
the chatter of swallows at home in their mud- 
houses under the eaves, were all blended in one 
pleasing, but variegated strain of harmony. 

The threshing floor was continental, and the 
mows were oceans in which surged great billows 
of timothy and sweet clover. There was a horse- 
pond near, about which grew gnarled pollard wil- 
lows, and old sheds and lean-to’s and work-shops 
made an irregular rectangle with the great barn 
itself. In the midst stood half a dozen plump, 
well-rounded stacks, covered with substantial 
wooden roofs under Which whole flocks of snow- 
birds took refuge from winter storms. The comical 
side of the hoofed, and horned, and feathered 
ereatures about the old barn was worthy of some 
Hogarth among animaLpainters. Whata picture 
Uncle John would have made among his poultry, 
so like 

a lusty winter, 
Frosty but kindly,” 

his capital old face lighting up, and all the tracks 
of the bird of time filling with sunshine as he sur: 
veyed his ridiculous young turkeys, stalking about 
on their stilts, picking up an insect here and there 
with that peculiar snap of satisfaction to which 
they are addicted, or watched two bumptious 
ducklings engaged in a wrangle over the same 
morsel of food, or a fiock of chickens, little amor- 
phous bundles of down fitted with legs, flutter- 
ing away from the wheels of the farm wagon to 
the comical distress of the fussy old mother, 

Uncle John was an easy man, but he never per- 
mitted indiscriminate hunting of hen’s eggs. No 
profane hands were allowed to invade the warm 
nests and seize upon the pearls there hidden, He 
dreaded romping children among his flocks as de- 
voutly as he did weasels or hen-hawks. Precisely 
at nine o'clock each morning he repaired to the 
barn. Miss Prissy, an old maid, who had long 
lived in the family, was wont to laugh and say 
that Uncle John had gone out to say his prayers. 
if so, he prayed to some purpose, for even in the 
dead of winter, when activity among his neighbors’ 
hens had as completely frozen up as the water in 
stagnant pools, Uncle John eame back with his 
fur cap more than half full of the purest, cleanest 
eggs, twice as Jarge as any you ever buy in the 
store, with a pale pink flush about the end which 
4Solumbus has rendered immortal. 

There,” Uncle John would say, strengthening 
himself in the pride of conscious virtue, and ad- 
dressing an imaginary audience, ‘‘Can anybody 
beat that 7’ Of course not ; he stood alone on the 
pinnacle of fowl fame. He was cock of the walk, 
and h@d he been disposed could have outerowed 
all creation in his own particular line. 

But great men do, first or last, discover their 
limitations. One day Uncle John was driving 


slowly along a back road through the hills, rumin-' 


ating probably on the last phase of hen pilosophy, 


when he came abreast of an Irish shanty set up on 
four rickety heaps. of stones, and looking as 
though it were in the habit of taking its walks 
abroad, and had casually stopped there over 
night. Pigs, children, and dogs were mingled 
rather indiscriminately together. The place was 
steamy with soap-suds from which an Hibernian 
Hebe emerged and energetically flapped her 
apron. 

Hallo!” called Uncle John. 

‘‘Och, be jabers, Mr. Doolittle, I’ve got the ille- 
gantest hin to sell yese yese ever clapped eyes 
on.” 

‘* What breed is she, Miss MeGuire ?” 

‘And sure no breed at all, but me own raisin’. 
Brought up by hand like one of the childers.” 

‘* A good layer ?” 

‘*Och, and shure she is, and iMloike yese would 
be afther thinkin’ so, if yese could only hear her 
cackle.” 

‘‘ And is there an egg for every cackle 7” 

‘‘Arrah, and shure there is, and sometimes two 
a day.” 

‘*Come, now, no palaver, Biddy McGuire ; I’ve 
heard big hen stories before.” 

‘‘ And if yese ever catches the loikes of me ina 
lie, may I brile for it in the bad place.” —_ 

‘Well, Biddy, fétch along your hen.” 

‘*T wouldn’t be parthin’ from her,” said Biddy, 
pathetically, ‘if I wasn’t afther buyin’ a speller 
for little Pat. He knows his letters illigantly, 
all but the hardest, and it’s S and O he knows for 
shure.” 

So Uncle John purchased Miss McGuire's hen to 
forward the educational processes of little Pat. 
She was a common black and white speckle with 
a top-knot of jet, and on being introduced into 
the farm-yard immediately gave a specimen of her 
breeding by attacking one of the most valuable 
white dorkings and ving the fowl not a tail 
feather to boast of. At night the new-comer flew 
up irtto the wood-shed loft, where an open window 
gave admittance, and made a nest for herself on a 
pile of empty bags, the nearest approach she 
could find to Mrs. MeGuire’s bed, where she had 
been accustomed to repose. The next morning an 
impudent, triumphant, defiant cackle issued from 
her roosting place. It seemed as though that 
eackle must be lying around somewhere in a pet- 
rified state, and could be picked up and examined. 

‘* Miss McGuire hen must be a rouser,” Uncle 
John remarked with enthusiasm, but when he 
went to look for the egg it was not to be found. 
Her cackle was sound and fury signifying noth- 
ing. Uncle John had some method of his own of 
bringing delinquent hens to a sense of sin, and of 
setting the turpitude of their conduct ina glaring 
light. The stony crop was generally moved, but 
no kind of moral suasion prevailed with Miss Mc- 
Guire’s bird. She made free at once with the 
flower beds, digging holes, and uprooting Aunt 
Sally's pinks and petunias, in the place of which 
she embosomed herself, and gave out clucks of 
contentment as she slowly oscillated her tail 
feathers. At odd moments, when not resting in 
this favorite spot, she swallowed all the green cur- 
rants within her reach, dug out the insides of 
growing tomatoes, young cucum- 
bers, and nipped off the heads of cabbages. Her 
bill was a powerful instrument, well fitted for 
opening oysters. Every morning from the direc- 
tion of the wood-shed loft came that cackle, a kind 
¢ jubilate, or gloria in excelsis, performed on a 

en's scrannel pipe. 

‘*There,” Uncle John would say, brightening 
up, ‘‘{ guess Miss MeGuire’s hen has done it this 
time.’ No, she had n't, and she did n't mean to do 
it. Not an egg did she lay while the laying season 
was at its height. Aunt Sally wished to have her 
abated as a nuisance, for the creature would in- 
vade the milk room, and once on trying to drive 
her out with a broom she had fallen into a crock 
of cream, It wasa pity she didn’t choke to death, 
but even creamation failed to kill her. 

it was long after setting time, and not a mem- 
ber of Uncle John’s well regulated family of fowls 
would have dreamed of disregarding the proprie- 
ties of brooding over her nest. At this juncture 
Miss McGuire’s hen was’seized with a frenzy for 
incubation. It seemed as theugh, if nothing else 
offered, she would sit upon chaos until she hatch- 
ed out a miniature universe. The crooks and 
curves of the female disposition were revealed to 
Uncle John in a new light, and he was intensely 
disgusted. 

‘“*T can’t have a flock of young chickens coming 
out at this time of day,” said he, ‘‘and Miss Mc- 
Guire’s hen is bent on having a family. ” 

must keep shooing her up,” returned 


Aunt Sally, bringlit out ne 
cal wisdom. 
**"Paint no kind of use. 
her nest more than twenty times, and she goes 
and squats right down on the nest of some other 
hen. She’s addled more than a dgzen eggs al- 
ready.” 
‘*Put the chany eggs under her,” said Aunt 
Sally, ‘‘and let her set the rest of her natural life.” 
So the china eggs were substituted for real ones, 
and it was then hoped that Miss McGuire’s hen 
would cease from troubling; but in a few days 
Uncle John again entered with a rueful counte- 


cheat and had gone and addled more eggs. 

**Then she must die,” said Aunt Sally, with sol- 
emn emphasis. ae | othing will ever do any good 
but to wring her neck. ” 

‘‘She might do in a pot-pie,” returned Uncle 
John, reflectively, ‘*but I’m afraid she’d give me 
a cramp in the stomach. That cackle of hers 
will be hard to cook tender. We'll have to boil 
the gizzard all day. I’ve a- notion most of the 
contrariness of her disposition has gone into the 
gizzard.” 

The next morning early, the old man sallied out 
to do the deed ; but he looked high and low with- 
out finding Miss McGuire’s hen. She had probably 
fallen a victim to a wandering weasel or hen- 
hawk. It was with a sense of relief that he came 
to this conclusion. 

Three or four weeks of profound quiet ensued, 
when, on a late day in September, at a time when 
the first nipping cold fell on the world, and the 
trees in an ague fit shook down showers of leaves, 
in the most unexpected manner, from some hid- 
den recess of the barn or shed, Miss McGuire's 
hen walked forth into the light of things, quirk- 
ing her head from side to side, and clucking in the 
loftiness of unappreciated merit. She was the 
hen that*had dared, she had defied the tyrant, 
Man. Closely following her was one forlorn, thin 
little chick, toddling along on its two pins, its 
down blowing this way and that in the cold wind, 
and blue even to the tips of its infinitesimal 
toes. 

Uncle John beheld the prodigy with a kind of 
grim satisfaction. 

** Contrary all through and through,” muttered 
he ; ‘‘ just what’s to be expected of her seck ; she'll 
carry her p’int if she dies. 


‘* * When she will, she will, 
You may depend on’t. 
And when she won’t, she won’t, 
And there’s an end on’t.’”’ 


THE PROPHET NOVELIST. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


EN years ago I took a number of the Worth 

British Review from the Post-office in a little 
town on the Upper Mississippi and lighted upon 
a critique on the works of George Macdonald. I 
had never heard of him who is now the greatest 
living Scotch writer, for his books had not yet 
made their way over the water, but the ex- 
tracts from David Elginbrod, Alec Forbes, and 
Phantastes, which that article contained showed 
him to be a fresh element in literature, and an 
element as noble‘as fresh. These small crumbs 
from his table were a feast, and the memory of 
them made the picturesque hills of castellated 
rocks that stood about our village seem more glo- 
rious for many days afterward, For precisely this 
is Macdonald’s quality—he makes the world ap- 
pear to be a glorious world. Emerson says that 
honest men make the earth wholesome. 
ald does more, he makes the earth a bit heavenly. 
He is worldly with a child’s unworldly worldliness. 
For after all the world is not to be despised as 
the manner of the ascetic is. It is God’s world 
and itis very good. Such a fine, brave place to 
live and love and labor in! 

It was years afterward, while I was writing book 
reviews in the office of the Independent, that there 
drifted to my table a poor reprint of Robert Fal- 
coner. The flavor of the extracts in-the Worth 
British was still in my mouth and I read Fal- 
coner through with unmingled delight. The 
plot is not very good, but the central figure—that 
**long-legged Robbie ”—is the noblest creation of 
contemporaneous fiction. A man who is out- 
wardly ari ungainly Scotchman, inwardly a copy 
of Jesus Christ, who walks daily and nightly 
among the thieves and harlots of Petticoat Lane! 
Such is the hero of the book which is one of #he 
author’s best. 4 

Macdonald’s books are not equally great. ey 


j are all uneven—great in spots It is in the 
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especially that he fails. Some of his happenings 


have the unreal seeming of fairy tales. This is 
notably the case in Wilfrid Cumbermede. Poor 
Wilfrid’s life is quite an impossible one you say— 
and yet you enjoy it as you do the Idyls of the 
King—not wholly as a story but partly as a poem. 
It is because Macdonald is a prophet that he is 
thus‘always seeing beyond. I know no man in 
our time who comes so near to having the old-time 
gift of inspiration ashe. He hasa prophetic con- 
science with a poetic heart—he hates sin as an 
arch-angel might, he embraces the sinner like 


' Mercy personified. In. other novels you skip 
- the preaching—in Macdonald’s you linger over the 


beautiful words that come like interludes in the 
story. 

I think his Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood is 
the most popular of his books because the most 
even and well-sustained, and because there is no 
Scotch init. Anditisa book full of sweetness. 
For myself, I like better some of the sturdier 
Scotch stories, I cling to Falconer especially. 
‘There is one book which ‘‘ made no impression in 
England,” as Dr. Macdonald himself told me, and 
which is reprinted here only in Harper’s series of 
paper novels. It is called Guild Court and the 
scene isin London. It ought to be better known 
for the sake of the two wonderful children in it. 
The quéer, big-headed Mattie and the wild street- 
rover, Poppy, are children of whom one never 
My own children were wont to read over 
and over the chapters in which these strange chil- 
dren figured. His Ranald Bannerman is one of 
the best boy’s books in the world. : 

Of Macdonald’s poetry one, hardly knows what 
to say. It is like his prose, unequal. There are 
‘strains in it which have not been surpassed in our 
time, but the longer poems are fitful in their great- 
ness. Some of the lesser ones have made me so 
nthusiastic that I cannot estimate them. ‘ Blind 
Bartimeus” is a piece of ballad writing that is like 


old wine, ‘ Dorcas” is an exquisite thing. And j| 


the “ Thanksgiving for F. D. Maurice” is the best 
elegiac piece I remember. . 

The admiring reader nearly always wishes to see 
‘the author and is very often disanpomtea. Your 
‘good writer is quite likely to be a dull talker, and 
then you may find him out of tune. But George 
‘Macdonald is just what you look for. His rather 
long hair falls away from a part near the middle, 
his full beard gives grace and dignity to a face 
that expresses all the high moral and poetic qual- 
ity you hoped to find. He has not a particle of 
cant, and he has more of the spirit of the Christ 

‘than any man I ever met. He lifts you up. I 
shall never forget the evening I spent in his com- 
pany and that of his wife and son, at the house of 
‘a well-known publisher. Macdonald did not 
preach, he was the easy gentleman, talking to 
ladies most delightfully about precious stones, 
chatting such light things as became the occasion, 
‘and yet leaving on my mind a strange sense of his 
own elevation. | 3 

Many men are able to make friends; George 
Macdonald inspires in his friends a sort of wor- 
ghipful devotion that is something rare. There 
was a little club in Glasgow, I believe, held 
together solely by their common admiration for 
his wonderful and mysterious fairy tale, Phan- 
tastes. One member of that club was the poet, 
Alexander Smith. I once spoke of Macdonald 
with admiration in a drawing room in New York. 

**Oh,” said a lady of ability sitting opposite, ‘‘do 
you admire Macdonald? Then you and I are 
already acquainted.” 

He is a heretic, did you say? I have heard that 

one of the bishops of the Methodist Church has 


said that every man who is worth anything is 


heretical on some point. If orthodoxy consists 
in intellectual stagnation—in believing what your 
grandfather did—then George Macdonald is a 
heretic. He is a most original and courageous 
thinker. To be a brave thinker and a devout 
spirit at the same time—what more can you ask ? 
He believes that God’s mercy does not end with 
this probation, but that even in perdition the soul 
may turn, and that if it turn, God will not cast it 
‘out. He is too tender-hearted to believe that evil 
is endless. Some in one way, some in another, 
the best spirits of our time are trying to find relief 
from the old theory of endless misery and sin. 
But if you should once hear Macdonald preach 
against sin, and about its punishment, you would 
‘not be inclined to try the experiment of putting 
off your repentance to the next world. - 
« Dr. Macdonald was born Dee. 10th, 1824, at 
, Huntly, in Aberdeenshire. I know not what in- 
fluences were about his boyhood except that the 
\sturdy orthodox grandmother in Robert Falconer 


is said to ‘be an exact copy of hisown. He doubt- 
less inherited and learned at home that spirit of 
lofty conscientiousness that crops up in all his 
works. He meant to be a chemist, I believe, and 
went at sixteen to the University of Aberdeen, 
where he studied the natural sciences. But higher 
impulses seized him, and at twenty-one years of 
age he went up to London, and attended the 
Theological College at Highbury, becoming a 
minister among the Independents. He was set- 
tled for three years in Sussex, and then had a 
charge in Manchester for a short time. His 
health, broke down, and he went to Algiers for six 
months. There he gave himself to literature. 
He is now a layman in the Established Church, 
but he often preaches for the Independents. He 
is a most Catholic man. While in America },, 
preached one Sunday morning in Dr, Unarles S. 
Robinson’s Presbyterian ¢hurch, filling Dr. Bel- 
lows’s pulpit in the evening. Thus does he show 
his acceptance of his own golden sentence about 
faith in Christ : ‘‘ Any faith in Him however small 
is better than any belief about him however 
great.” 

Iam glad that, frail as his health is, he is still 
able to write novels, and the next one is to appear 
in these columns. Remembering his Je Deum 
over the grave of his friend Maurice, let us say, 
while he lives to inspire us: ‘‘Thank God for 
George Macdonald.” 


VANITY CHURCH. 
By LILLr E. BARR. 


LADSOME the bells so musical and loud, 

Splendid the court, splendid the glistening crowd ; 
Luxuriously soft the cushioned stalls 
And costly carpet, where the footstep falls; © 
The air perfumed, the music soft and low, 

The tinted lights upon the tinted show. : 


O Christ, they come to praise thee! Dostthou hear? . 
For thee the psalm rings out so sweet and clear, 

And silk-robed beauty bends the graceful knee, 

And wealth doth suffer thy meek @mpany, 

Content to pray with self-approving ken, 

** Thanks, Lord! that we—are not as other men.”’ 


QO yainest prayer! unheard beyond the skies 
For widows’ wails, and orphans’ bitter cries, 
For hunger’s calls, and the sad freezing moan 
Of dying souls untended and alone. 

Shall they have answer then? Ah yes! I say 
They shall have answer—on the Judgment Day. 


When sore-perplexed, with hearts that sink and quake, 
They urge the plea, *‘ Think, Lord, that for thy sake 
We built our church ; carved were the stones and wood, 
And priceless was the land on which it stood ; 
Surely our golden gifts are not forgot:—”’ 

_ And the stern Christ shall say, ** J them not. 


** But this I know, that at your temple gate 

My poor, my starving poor, in sorrow sat; 

Mine were the children, ignorant and cold, 

Mine were the mothers, in their anguish old; 

And those young girls were sisters all of mine 

That you for ‘my sake’ might have saved from crime, 


*““[T never knew you! From your splendid place : 
No heart with sorrow breaking sought my face; 

No poor man’s soul e’er to my bosom came 

And your church kept the memory of his name; 

My poor—whicn are my body, quite forgot, 

Tam dishonored! Go—I know you not!’’ 


FIFTY RECENT CENTENARIANS. 


T is well for the peace of mind of the English- 
man who wrote a book, a while ago, in dem- 
onstration of his theory that no human being 
ever did—or could or would or should—live to be a 
hundred years old, that he has never been an “‘ ex- 
change reader” in an American newspaper office, 
inasmuch as that individual rarely fails of intro- 
duction to at least two or three centenarians a 
month, the year round—an experience which soon 
cures him of all skepticism concerning extreme 
longevity. The present article alludes to the 
cases of fifty centenarians recorded as living with- 
in the last two years, of whom nine died in 1873 
and seventeen in 1874, and the remaining twenty- 
four are presumably still alive. Twenty-seven are 
women and twenty-three are men—though there 
seventeen are only four men among the centena- 
rians who died in ’?74—and no one of the fifty is 
definitely referred: to as unmarried. Nineteen 
States, including all those of New England, have 
representatives on the list, as do also Canada and 
England—Massachusetts exhibiting ten, or more 
than double the number of any other locality. 
In the Philadelphia Zedger’s death-list of 1872, 
there were seven centenarians, of whom the eldest 
was Mary Loquaire, who was born in San Domin- 
go in 1765 and came to America in 1790. A recent 
paragraph has also announced that no less than 


one hundred and ten centenarians have died in 


New Hampshire within the last half century, the 


eldest being a negro named Cato Seavey, who 
died in 1828, at the age of 108. 

The most notable name in the centennial ne- 
crology of 1873 is that of David Stiles, who died 
September 27, at the residence of his son in Du- 
buque, Ia., in his 108th year, having been born at 
Woodbury, Conn., May 21, 1766. He was a son of 
Rev. Ezra Stiles, who served as President of Yale 
College from 1777 to 1795; at twenty-five was a 
pioneer in the wilds of northern New York ; in 1797 
became a Mason at Toronto, Canada, whence the 
war of 1812 drove him back across the border; 
then journeyed westward, in the van of civilization, 
stopping a few years at a time in Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and at last Iowa. In '76 ha 
joined ‘with other youngsters of his age I» mai. 
ing bonfires in honor 6: tne Independence decla- 
ration ; in 1835, when a hotel-keeper in Chicago, 
he was one of the twenty-eight voters who organ- | 
ized its first local government ; his first presiden- 
tial vote was cast, for Washington, on the first 
Wednesday in January, 1789, and his last, for 
Grant, on the first Tuesday in November, 1872. 
Less eventful was the life and less definite the 
natal record of the negro woinan called ‘‘ Aunt 
Hagar,” who died at the Convent of the Visitation, 
St. Louis, on the first of October, and was ‘“‘ be- 
lieved to have attained the extraordinary age of 
125 years "—many trustworthy witnesses remem- 
bering her as a very old woman a full half cen-. 
tury before. The ‘‘ oldest man in Missouri,” John 
Copeland, of Buchanan county, died there, De- 
cember 6, at the age of 106. The same- month 
witnessed the death, in Canada, at the age of 110, 
of a Frenchman who served as a conscript in the 
armies of Napoleon, and afterwards lived at Bur- 
lington, Vt. A German, John T. Snider by name, 
who fought under Blucher at Waterloo, and was 
also reported to have’ belonged to the Hessian . 
mercenaries that were sént over to America nearly 
forty years before, died in August, aged 106, at 
the county poor-house of Statesville, N.C. The 
same month, at Gerry, Chautauqua county, in this 
State, died Mrs. susan Woods, aged 100 years 


months and 22 days. ».2?ried at 17, it was not 


‘until the age of 70 that she bccame a widow, and 


at her death. her eldest surviving ¢hild was a son 
aged 81 and her youngest a daughter or 57; her 
grandchildren numbered 25 and her great-grand- 
children as many more, one of the latter having 
reached the age of 21: Of Mrs. Susan Newell, 
who died at Constitution, O., late in September, 
aged 107, it is remembered that ‘‘ even in her latest 
years she never failed to draw regularly the pen- 
sion due to her as the widow of a Revolutionary 
soldier.” The morning of November 19 fourd 


David Duff, a centenarian of Irish birth, dead ir 


his bed, at New Bedford, though he was in his 
usual health when he said good-night to his ven- 
enerable son, a few hours before. Last on the 
list is Stephen Philbrick, of Tamworth, N. H., 
though the date of his death, June 2, is earlier 
than any yet mentioned. His age was 102 years, 
1 month and 20 days, and 90 years of it he had 
devoted to the active business of farming, upon 
the old homestead. He never employed a phy- — 
sician, Was very regular in his habits, used spirits 
and tobacco in moderate amounts, voted for 
Washington in 1792 and for Grant in 1872, and for — 
some candidate at every intermediate election, 
and attended every town meeting ever held in 
Tamworth from the day of its incorporation,—in 
return for which latter sacrifice, perhaps, the 
citizens made a grand celebration for his centen- 
nial birthday in 1871. ; 
Among the centenarians who died in 1874, the 
first place probably belongs to Judge Basil Harri- 
son, of Michigan, aged 104 years and 6 months at 
the time of his death, August 13. He was the 
original of Cooper's ‘‘ Beehunter,” and at the age 
of 19 married, at Greencastle, Penn., a farmer’s 
daughter named Martha Stillwell, with whom he 
lived happily for seventy years. Noted also as a 
hunter was George Laban, of Monroe county, Pa,, 
who died in the last month of the year, at the age 
of 112, having been born at Mount Bethel, Pa., in 
1762. At the age of 70 he lost his property of 
about $4,000, by a land speculation, but was never 
theless able by his own exertions to buy the farm 
upon which he thenceforth maintained himself and 
household till the day of his death. After pass- 
ing his hundredth birthday he sometimes slept in 
the woods in the coldest winter nights, while on 
his hunting trips; and during his one hundred 
and seventh winter he worked at a contract for 
getting out railroad ties. He voted for Washing- 
ton in 1789, and last November, a few weeks be- 
fore his death, walked three miles to cast his final 
vote in favor of the Democrats. His father whenin 
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his 95th year married as his second wife a woman 


of 32, and outlived her,—dying finally at the age 
of 111 years, 7 months and 5 days. December 
also brought death to Dennis Tooney, aged 108, 
the oldest inhabitant of Oxford, Mass., and a 
soldier under Wellington at Waterloo ; while ‘“‘ the 
genuine old original John Smith, aged 100, died 
at Merryweather, Ga., in February.” Eldest but 
one of the fourteen aged women of this record 
was Mrs. Ellen Lyons, who died in July, at the 
house of her son Thomas, No. 311 West Forty- 
eighth street, this city, at the age of 118, having 
been born at Edinderry, Kings county, Ireland, 
in 1761. She married Matthew Lyons in 1799, and 
lived with him fifty-five years, his death taking 
place at the age of 90. The family emigrated to 
New York in 1832, and lived for thirty-eight years 
in Greenwich Street, during all of which period 
Mrs. Lyons was a most regular attendant at mass 
and matins in St. Peter’s church. A namesake of 
hers, Mrs. Elizabeth Lyons, aged 100, the oldest 
inhabitant of Amherst, Mass., died there on the 
23d of November. Another Irish emigrant, Mary 
Moneghan, aged 102, died at Springfield, Mass., in 
March, after having resided in America for thirty- 
five years, during which she had supported herself 
by her own work, and also paid for the ocean 
passage of a dozen of her nephews and neices. 
The same month took off Bridget Campbell, aged 
108, a famous washer-woman of Chicago, who 
** shortened her life by hard smoking ;” while at 
Selma, Ala., not much later, a negro woman 103 
years old drowned herself in Ocmulgee creek. 

@ In July, at the residence of her son-in-law in 
Sunsbury, died ‘‘the oldest woman in Connecti- 
cut,” aged 106 years, 7 months, and 16 days, Mrs. 
Margaret Middleton, who ‘‘ never wore glasses, or 
employed a physician, or had a gray hair in her 
head.” Phebe Strickland died at New London, 
on the third of August, aged 100 years and 8 
months; and just four months later, at North 
Wakefield, N. H., died Mrs. Polly Bickford, on 
the day before her 105th natal anniversary. Of 
about the same age was Mrs. Dorcas Rice, of Jaf- 
frey, who died April 15, in her 105th year, and was 
said to be ‘‘the oldest person in the State.” 
Pennsylvania's ‘‘oldest woman” was Catherine 
Leech, who died in the town of Freedom, in Octo- 
ber, aged 106. Gettysburg was her birthplace, 
and George Washington one of her acquaint- 
ances. Mrs. Lydia Blankinsop, of Marion, Mass., 
held a centennial birthday party on the 14th of 
May, but soon afterwards broke her hip bone by 
a sudden fall, and died June 22. In the same 
State, ‘“‘Crazy Mary” Turner, whom sickness 
robbed of reason as well as of husband when 
she was an accomplished woman in middle life, 
and whom the Barre poor farm had sheltered 
for sixty years, died there in December, aged 101. 
Last on the list is Peggy Van Winkle, whose lon- 
gevity was as peculiar as her wickedness, for her 
years numbered 120 when she finally reached the 
end of them, at Chippewa Falls, Wis., last Decem- 
ber. Born in 1753, as the daughter of a wealthy 
and aristocratic Dutch family of this city, she in 
due season became one of the leading belles in 
society, though no one seemed anxious to marry 
her, on account of her extreme avariciousness. 
At last, she eloped with a married man named 
Peter Vescelius, and when Peter’s money was 
gone, one Evert Van Riper became her victim, 
and was giad to settle an annuity upon her to 
secure a release. Her family, by whom she: had 
been disowned, gave her another annuity, on con- 
dition of her never venturing within one hundred 
miles of New York, and when they stopped it, on 
account of a duel concerning her in which a Phil- 
adelphia gentleman was killed, her conduct quick- 
ly forced them to make a new bargain with her 
and the husband-whom she had meantime mar- 
ried. lor more than half a century, her chief 
ambition was to outlive Van Riper’s heirs, who 
were waiting for her annuity, and this she suc- 
ceeded in doing. During her last ten years, she 
was blind and helpless, but her wealth ensured 
her good attention, and her shrewdness defeated 
any attempt to defraud her by the substitution of 
copper coin for gold. The tossing of a silver half 
dollar from one hand to the other was her princi- 
pal source of amusement. 

Among the centenarians recorded as living in 
1873 were two residents of Berkshire county, 
Mass., Peter Royal of Lee, and Samuel Parkhurst 
Luther of Dalton, both of whom were born in 
1770, fought in the war of 1812, and had vigor 
enough to deserve several years more of life. On 
the 6th of June, a large family gathering at 
Wethersfield, Conn., celebrated the centennial 


birthday of Mrs. Abigail Broadbent, the ancestor | 


of eight children, thirty grandchildren, and sixty 
great grandchildren. She was twice married, was 
obliged to use spectacles before reaching her 
fiftieth year, but at eighty could read the news- 
paper without their aid, and at the time of the 
celebration had for two years had a broken hip, 
from which no pain was experienced. In Septem- 
ber there was living at Charlestown, R. I., Mrs. 
Elizabeth Allen, who was born June 22, 1772, as 
the daughter of Jonathan and Mary Gates of 
Voluntown, Conn., who died before she was ten 
years old. In March, 1795, she married Abraham 
Allen, who died in 1836, and since 1815 she has 
always lived on the little farm where she now 
resides. Her only companion is a woman of 
seventy-four, and her only income is that derived 
from the sale of wood and the knitting of cotton 
hose, twenty-seven pairs of which were made by 
her in her 101st year. James Headley, of Attle- 
boro’, Penn., a prominent member of the Metho- 
dist Church, was mentioned in August as prepar- 
ing for his centennial birthday four months later. 
Kentucky put in a claim to ‘‘the championship,” 
about that time, in the person of Fortune Snow, 
aged 124, with a grandson of seventy-five, but no 
sons living. ‘*‘ At ninety he lost his hair and eye- 
sight, and afterward regained both; was never 
sick; never took medicine; chews and smokes 
tobaceo; drinks coffee, and eats as much hot 
bread as he wants for breakfast.” The ‘ oldest 
man in Adair county,” same State, was William 
Fenn, born near Danville, Va., April 12 of a year 
early enough to allow him to be ‘‘ seventeen years 
old when Virginia made its last draft for men in 
the War of Independence.” A contemporary of 
his was ‘‘ Aunt Aggie” Bower, a negress of Paris, 
Mo., who, in the last month of 1873, was reported 
‘*boasting of her youth and vigor at the age of 
118.” Another negro woman, aged 102, who was 
arrested next month at New Haven, Conn., for 
smashing a neighbor's windows, was released by 
the court on account of the number of her years. 
Two more African centenarians were mentioned 
among those living in 1874: ‘‘ Uncle Paul” Jones, 
of St. Louis, aged 111 in January, and a black 
Democrat, of New Orleans, aged 107, naine not 
reported, who was ‘‘ escorted in a white man’s car- 
riage to the polls, where he deposited the straight 
conservative ticket,” last November. The daugh- 
ter of Lord Dunmore, Virginia’s last royal gov- 
ernor, Was named as a centenarian by the English 
papers in August, and another anonymous veteran 
of that month was a resident of Monroe county, 
Indiana. ‘ Born at Guilford, N. C., May 17, 1759; 
has splendid health ; chops wood ; works his own 
garden ; follows the plow; has voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket for ninety-four years, but never saw 
George Washington.” James Cahill, of Warsaw, 
O., is a centenarian who, up to February last, 
never played marbles or boasted of voting for all 
the presidents, Augustine Charon, of St. Hilaire, 


Worcester, Mass., in October; andin April a fel- 
low countryman named A. Peneau, aged 105, and 
blind for thirty years, was living at Sheldon, Vt. 
In July, the Rochester ELapress told at great 
length the story of a third French Canadian, 
Augustus Picard, aged 107, who was born near 
Quebec, March 24, 1767, and who has a sister only 
two years younger than himself still living there. 
He was twice married, and had by each wife eight 
children, of whom the eldest is a son, aged eighty- 
five, residing at Point Levi, and the youngest a 
daughter of fifty-five, with whom he lives, in 
Rochester. He has never tasted of tea or coffee, 
eggs or butter, but drinks a good deal of ale, is an 
inveterate smoker, and in former times also chew- 
ed tobacco and took snuff. The only sickness of 
his life was that resulting, at the age of eighty, 
from a fall from the roof of a house, where he was 
working at his trade of carpenter. He isa devoted 
Catholic, converses only in Canadian French, 
walks readily with a cane, and as he can not read 
or write he ‘‘never wears glasses.”” Joseph Porchy, 
of Frenchtown, Penn., aged 102, is mentioned as 
having had a married life of eighty-five years, his 
first wedding taking place when he was but 
seventeen. 

The oldest woman brought to light last year 
was Mrs. Katie Shepp, aged 120,5who was visited 
in July by a newspaper correspondent at her 
home in the Massanutten Mountain, ‘five miles 
east of Harrisonburg, Va. She was married on 
her twentieth birthday, in 1774, to a husband two 
years older than herself, who served as a wagoner 
in the War of Independence, and died sixty years 
ago. On the first day of February, Mrs.“Annah 
Goss celebrated her 103d birthday, at Amherst, 


Canada, aged 106, was seeking employment at. 


|N. H., whither she came in;1785, and where she | 


married, next year, at the age of seventeen, a re- 
turned soldier of the Revolution, Ephraim Goss, 
with whom she lived fifty-four years, and by whom 
she had ten children, two of them being still alive. 
Three other New England women had centennial 
birthday parties during the year: August 6, at 
Boston, Mrs. Hannah Harvey, whose father was 
a lieutenant at the battle of Bunker Hill, and 
whose husband was killed in the war of 1812; 


October 4, at Warner, N. H., Mrs. Betsey Shaw, | 


whose father, George Hoyt, of Amesbury, Mass., 
was killed at the age of ninety-three, and whose 
mother, Rhoda Blaisdell, of Salisbury, Mass., 
reached the age of seventy-seven; November 10, 
at Johnson, Vt., Mrs. Mary Pike, whose birth- 
place was Hampton, Conn., and whose descend- 
ants number seven children, twenty-five grand- 
children, and twenty-eight great grandchildren. 
Vigorous health has always favored both Mrs. 
Pike and Mrs. Shaw, though the latter has smoked 
a pipe every day for more than seventy years. 


THE MISSION OF FAITH. 


By C. H. ZIMMERMAN, 


ET us first try to ascertain the proper domain 
of faith. This we shall be aided in doing by 
the Apostle’s definition, ‘‘ Now, faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen.” Here the declaration is, that faith has 
to do with ‘‘things not seen ”—that is, not yet 
perceived by the physical or mental eye; and 
‘things hoped for”—that is, things not yet pos- 
sessed, not yet experienced, and so not yet fully 
known. 
This excludes from the domain of faith what- 
ever is already known, no matter what the pro- 
cess or the means by which it was acquijred. The 
realm of faith and the realm of kngwledge are 
therefore distinct. Dr. Hodge says‘ The states 
of mind which we call knowledge and faith are 
not identical, neither are they strictly coéxisting. 
Both include persuasion of the truth. But that 
persuasion is, in its nature, different in the one 
ease from what it is in the other, as it rests on 
different grounds. It is true that the same thing 


may be an object of faith and an object of knowl- 


edge, but not at the same time.” 

It follows that when anything has become an 
object of knowledge, it is no longer in the domain 
of faith ; and, conversely, that whatever is yet in 
the domain of faith is not in the domain of actual 
knowledge. This last does not mean that it is not 
knowable, but simply that it is not yet known. 
If it could never be known, it would not be an 
object of faith. fe. 

Just here is the vital point. It is claimed that 
the Christian faith is irrational because it em- 
braces that which is unknowable and unreasona- 
ble. But this is not the fact. Faith does embrace 
that which is not known, in the sense of being 
already fully understood, and that which, as yet, 


has not been reasoned out by the believer; but. 


never that which is essentially unknowable or un- 
reasonable. If it be said that, in point of fact, 
men do believe things which have no reality 
either in heaven or earth, and which are acknowl- 
edged to be utterly and essentially irrational and 
untrue ; the answer is simply, that some men are 
insane, and that God’s word never commands us 
to believe anything which is obviously irrational, 
or self-contradictory and impossible. 

Everything that comes within the domain of 
intelligent Christian faith is kKnowable and rea- 
sonable. Some things which the Christian be- 
liever cannot for the time understand, from want 
of sufficient capacity or experience, he may after- 
ward understand by the enlargement of his ca- 
pacity and experience. Sonte things which he 
believes he may not understand in time, but 
doubtless will in eternity. But besides these, 
there are other facts revealed as-objects of faith 
which he can never fully understand either here 
or hereafter. These things are beyond the reach 
of human reason, but they are not therefore es- 
sentially unreasonable. They must be thorough- 
ly reasonable to the Divine mind, or he would not 
have revealed them as the objects of faith. They 
are facts above human reason which belong to 
the Divine reason, and which we are to receive by 
faith in the testimony of God’s word, though we 
cannot understand them. 


The necessity for revelation grows out of the | 


weakness of human reason. For, if reason is suf- 
ficient to find out God and truth and duty, then 
there is no need of a revelation. But it is not 
sufficient. No greater uninspired reasoners have 
ever lived than some of the ancient heathen phi- 
losophers. ‘They tried for ages to find out the 
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conviction of its existence is just as reliable as if 


word declares to be fact, no matter how incom- 


. tional proof and sensible evidence? If there are 


mony ; for the human reason is fallible, and even 


‘the indubitable truths of God’s word, which are, 


Marcu 3, 1875. 
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very facts which have been revealed in God's 
word. But they tried in vain. Hence the neces- 
sity of a revelation, and of faith to believe it. If 
we could understand everything, there would be 
no need of faith. It is not the office of faith to 
convince us of the truth of the conclusions we 
arrive at by reasoning, or to enable us to receive 
what we fully understand. ‘This we can do with- 
out faith. This we are forced to do by our very 
constitution. When a fact has been proved by 
the perception of the senses, by experience, or by 
reason, our conviction of its truth rests upon that 
demonstration and not upon faith. 

The basis of faith is not proof, but testimony. 
Proof produces conviction without faith. When. 
anything has been demonstrated it is no longer 
an object of faith, but of knowledge. So, also, 
faith based upon testimony produces conviction 
antecedent to, and independent of proof. A man 
may believe on the testimony of others that there 
is such a city as Rome, though he has never see 
it. A child may believe on the authority of hi 
teacher that the square of the hypotenuse of a 
right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of ang 
squares of the other two sides, before he can un- 
derstand why it is so. . | 

, This Serves to indicate the mission of faith. Its 
office is to produce a conviction of the reality of 
things not seen, and of the truth of facts not yet 
demonstrated by the believer. It is to believe on 
testimony what we may not be able to prove by 
other data, and what we do not understand. Itis 
to give us a conviction of the truth of that of 
which we need to be assured, but which, at the 
time, we cannot be assured of in any other way. 

When sense, reason, experience and conscious- 
ness can not produce conviction of the truth, it 
may still be had by faith in adequate testimony. 
The conviction so produced may be just as ra- 
tional and reliable as that produced by demon- 
stration. I may be convinced on adequate testi- 
mony that there is such a place as Cairo, though 
I have no knowledge at all of that city. Yet my 


I had explored if and knew all about it. We may 
be just as firmly convinced of a fact in science, 
before, as after we have demonstrated it. The 
essential point is the validity of the testimony. 
‘If that is trustworthy, then the certitude is just 
as great as that resulting from demonstration or 
sight. 

Now, the Christian’s faith is grounded on the 
infallible testimony of God’s word; and the mis- 
sion of faith is to receive as fact whatever that 


prehensible it may for the time seem to be. The 
believer may have just as firm and reliable assur- 
ance of a fact therein revealed as if he were able 
to demonstrate it. 

'' Where, then, is the boasted superiority of ra- 


any odds in the reliability of the two sources of 
conviction, they are in favor of Scripture testi- 


sensible evidence is sometimes deceptive. But 
whatever is clearly based upon a thus saith the 
Lord is absolutely certain. 

The highest claims of Christianity are not based 
upon human argument. They have their basis in 


in fact; better than any human arguments; they 
are the declarations of God. But they appeal to 
faith. Christianity is an appeal to faith; and it 
is by this that it produces conviction of its truth. 
The man in whom Christianity has become a life 
knows that it is a system of truth. But he knows 
it by faith and not by reasoning. He knows that 
no argument under the sun can convince him of 
its falsehood. ‘‘ He knows that he was not intel- 
lectually argued into religion, and that he is not 
kept in it by argument or logic.” He knows that 
he did not reason himself into religion, but that 
he came to a conviction of its truth by the exer- 
cise of faith, and that too, in respect to things too 
great for his reason, and which he could not. un- 
derstand. 

i Thus, by the instrumentality of faith itself, 
what were once only the objecis of faith become 
matters of experience and so of knowledge. By 
faith “things hoped for and not seen” become 
things realized, possessed and experienced ; and 
So the assurance of faith gives way to the assur- 
ance of experience and knowledge. All the bless- 
ings realized in Christian experience were once 
only objects of faith. Regeneration is at first a 
matter of promise and of faith, but by the exer- 
ise of that faith in God’s word it becomes to 
every believer a matter of experience, and, there- 


fore, of actual knowledge. So of pardon, so of 


adoption, so of the witness of the Spirit, and so 
of all the other benefits of the atonement. 

The Christian believer is not a mere dreamer, 
or one who hopes in vain, but the rich and happy 
possessor of the precious heritage of faith. His 
belief in Christianity rests upon his own experi- 
ences of its comforting, saving power. It is the 
mission of faith to lead him into these experi- 
ences. And these experiences, which are a part 
of his every-day life, are the highest demonstra- 
tion of the truth of Christianity—and all the dem- 
onstration he wants. | 

Thus it is that faith leads to knowledge; and 
thus by the agency of faith, 


‘“ The things unknown to feeble sense, 
Unseen by reason’s glimmering ray, 
With strong commanding evidence, 
Their heavenly origin display.” 


DREAMS. 


By R. W. RAyMonD. 


DREAMED of a cloudless heaven, 
A silver night of June, 
A boat on the silent water 
Beneath the silent meon ! 
Heaven in the deep above us, 
Heaven in the deep below, 
And heaven in our own bosoms 
With love’s own stars aglow! 
Ab me, a happy dream! 


I dreamed of a lonely mountain 
Whereon I sat alone; 
The nightwind of November 
Made melancholy moan. 
No silver moon above me, 
No silver wave below ; 
And in my bosom only 
Unfathomable woe! 
Ah me, a dreadful dream! . 


- Fair June and bleak November 
I've found in all the years; 
Full many an hour of gladness, 
And many an hour of tears: 
But love outlasts the seasons— 
Dear, take my hand in yours !— 
And there’s no need of dreaming 
While this my peace endures; ; 
For this is not a dream! 


LOWELDS ESTIMATE OF PERCIVAL. 
By Henry A. BEERS. 


HE rummager among top shelves of old libra- 
ries unearths a set of curious fossils belong- 
ing to the literary deposits of the earlier half of 
this century. These are the Annuals, octavos 


boat. I should like to see a shallop, I have read 
of somany. Do they have outriggers, I wonder ! 
Besides the tales, there are moral and instruct- 


ive pieces, such as ‘Human Lifo,” or ‘‘ Coperni- 


cus.” Also, short rhapsodies in prose, as thus: 
“ NIGHT. 


“ By Henry C. LZONARD. 2 


“The sun hath set, and Night comes with her silent atep. 
1 behold her sable curtains falling and darkening the 
acene—’”’ 
and so on for a page. 

In the preface the modest editor says: “It ig 
hardly becoming in us to allude individually to 
the contents of this volume. We believe none is 
without its value. Yet it is difficult to refrain 
from inviting the attention of the younger por- 
tion of our female readers to the character of 
‘Emma,’ so beautifully and truthfully portrayed 
by the pen of one who had frequent access to the 
inner sanctuary of her being.” . 


Dear old silly Annuals! I like their naive senti- 


mentality, their majestic emptiness, their skin- 
deep Byronism, their feeble echoes of the mediz- 
valismlof Walter Scott, here in Yankee land, where 
the well-sweep and the chip-pile in the back yard 
had not yet elbowed the ivy mantled tower out of 
literature. 

It amuses this generation to think that the An- 
nuals were written and read by grown up men 
and women. The American mind, shrewd enough 
on the practical side, was, indeed, in the callow 


stage, in the item of taste.. Nevertheless, the . 


humble Annuals are a part of our literary history. 
They led a center-table existence in times when 
the effusions of L. E. L. were .copied widely into 
young ladies’ albums, and ‘** More Droppings from 
the Pen that Wrote Proverbial Philosophy,” con- 
tinued to dribble on the still unworn stone of 
popular endurance. The infrequent piano wag 
small but upright (that poor creature, Melodeon, 
was not, as yet), and it resounded alternately to- 
the songs of Morris and of Moore; to ‘‘ Near the 
Lake where Droops the Willow,” and to ‘‘ The 
Harp that Once thro’ Tara's Halls.” The senti- 
ments of the former bard were reflected weekly in 
the New Mirror, side by side with the sprightlier 
fancies of Willis.. As for the young gentlemen 
contributors to The Keepsake or The Nosegay, we 
have seen in Dickinson's ivory minatures their 
silk stocks, high-shouldered dress coats, marvel- 
ously rosy cheeks, impossible blue eyes, brown 
hair, and sweet smiles. They gave moonlight 
serenades on the guitar. The lady contributors 
wore ‘“‘mits” on their hands and earried lockets, 


with gilt-edged leaves, and bindings embossed | hey affected briockes and divans; had not Zu- 


with leaf-and-flower patterns. Their backs are 
stamped with such titles as the following: The 
Gem; The Token; The Wreath; The Casket; 
Friendship’s Offering; The Rose of Sharon, ete. 
Open them; what do you find? A frontispiece— 
copperplate—with a veil of tissue paper, behind 
which languishes ‘‘ Julia,” or simpers ‘‘ The Nun.” 
A vignette title—vase of roses and convolvuluses ; 
other engravings—‘' The Sisters ;” ‘‘Scene on the 
Hudson ;” ‘*The Declaration” (village maid at 
cottage door; latticed windows; spinning-wheel ; 
wicker bird-cage ; woodbine ; distant spire ; lover 
in Highland costume.) 

Then for contents there is an ode by Mrs. Sig- 
ourney, perhaps ‘‘ To a Shred of Linen”: 

**O shred, etc.” 


There is a sonnet by Park Benjamin; a sacred 
poem by N. P. Willis. There are other poems— 
‘‘Joan of Arc;” Jephtha’s Daughter ;’ many 
‘‘Stanzas” and ‘‘ Lines,” ‘‘ Vents to the Heart,” 
or ‘‘ Leaves from the Volume of Life,” all written 
with much pomp of blank verse and exclamation 
point by Agnes Strickland, Miss Edgarton, Miss 
Dodd, and other Misses and Mis.es ‘‘ nameless 
here forevermore.” They start out with great en- 
ergy of invocation as 
“ Ay! lady, braid thy jeweled hair, 
And dight thee in thy rich array ;” 
or of aspiration as 
‘¢ Oh, for the pomp of waters! for the roar 
Of waves infuriate, etc.”’ 

Then, for prose, there are romantic tales: ‘‘ The 
Brigand’s Daughter;” ‘“‘The Faithful Page ;” 
‘‘The Bramin’s Well ;” ‘‘ The Astrologer ;” open- 
ing, it may be, with some such passage as this: 
‘‘Tt was a large and lofty apartment in the tower 
of an ancient castle, where the pale astrologer sat 
among his astral instruments and his heavy tomes 
alone.” Tome, by the way, is ‘‘nuts” to the An- 
nual writers, no astrologer’s library should be 
without one, and even an alchemist should have 
a few tomes lying around among his retorts and 
crucibles. The tome is to the mere book as the 


‘*shallop” or “pinnace” is to the prosaic row: | 


leika a divan to recline on, in her boudoir at 
Stamboul? To this period belongs Dr. Holmes’s 
Village maid 
Who worketh woe in satin, . 
The graves in green, the grass in biack, 
The epitaph in Latin.”’ 

This was before Mr. Ruskin had taught her 
better. 

I have introduced this mention of the Annuals be- 
cause they furnish a convenient term to criticism. 
One of them—Zhe Gem, Philadelphia, 1842—used 
to be on my bookshelves in college, and my chum, 
in referring to some verses or other in the maga- 
zines (possibly by Dr. Parsons), would often de- 
scribe them as ‘‘gemmy”—a word that connotes 
much and merits a wider currency. 
knows the Annuals, for instance, it might be a suffi- 
cient criticism of Percival, to say that he is gem- 
my. Label his poems, Percevalia; Conn. River 
Valley; Gemmiferous Period ; and let the curator 
of our literary Peabody put them away in the 
appropriate pigedn-hole. There, at any rate, they - 
repose, with or without label, in that readerless 
limbo of ‘‘The Poets of America” haunted by the 
respectable shade of Mrs. Sigourney. To live an 
immortality in elegant extracts is even a more 
unsubstantial existence than to ‘‘subsist in bones 
and be but pyramidally extant.” When they gild 
your covers, prepare your contents for oblivion. 

It is not a grateful task to raise the ghost of a 
dead reputation for the purpose of kicking it, 
But in Pereival’s case it would be more praise to 
say that his reputation has outlived his readers, 
This must be Prof. Lowell's excuse for putting a 
quietus to him. Lowell's estimate of him seems 
to me entirely just and I revive the topic not in 
order to differ from the critic, but because the lat- 
ter’s essay (published in My Study Windows) has 
provoked much hostile remark in print and out. 
This was to be expected, as the critic was a Harvard 
man and the criticised a Yale man. Yale men 
naturally cherished a regard for Percival’s mem- 
ory, though they may not have taken the trouble 
to read his verses, and many of them said in their 
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hearts: ‘‘We acknowledge that our college has 
not raised a large crop of rhymers. Hersons have 
been busy with sterner stuff. Our Quinnipiac 
runs through pleasanter scenery than their Charles, 
yet no one has told how it crooks its ‘steel-blue 
sickle’ among the meadows. Our boys died as 
bravely for ‘their country as theirs, but our 
knightly soldiers still await their poet, and 
meanwhile catch but a reflected ray ‘on their 
white shields of expectation.’ But even when our 
Helicon was at its dryest, we consoled ourselves 
with one name. Was there not ourown Percival ? 
At Cambridge no occasion lacks its poet. The 
 ¢lass of ’°29 has a little reunion: straightway some 

verses in the Atlantic. Emerson addresses the 
Phi Beta Kappa: anode. Josiah Quincy reaches 
his one hundred and thirty-fifth birth-day : more 
odes. The air is thick with shuttlecocks of praise, 
fiying from battledore to batiledore. Not that 
we would pull a feather from asingle shuttlecock ; 
but why could they not leave us our one little 
ewe lamb—they of the abundant mutton ?” 
, Since reading the essay in question I have been 
through Percival—Prometheus and all—equipped 
with a sharpened pencil for the marking of fine 
passages, and must confess that my marginalia 
are scanty. His poetry is hectic from first to last. 
If you want a bit of second-hand Byronism read 
The Suicide. The lines which Lowell quotes from 
An Imprecation can be matched with the con- 
cluding stanza of the former piece, directed 
against a worthy Congregational minister who 
forbade the poet’s addresses to his daughter : 

* And thou, arch-moral-murdcrer! hear my curse 
Go gorge and wallow in thy priestly sty: 
Than what thou art, I cannot wish thee worse: 
Then with thy kindred reptiles,* crawl and die.” 

’ Lowell has thoroughly disposed of Percival’s 
claims as a lyrical and didactic poet. But the 
thing which has struck me as especialiy strange, 
in reading his verses, is his failure to make his 
scholarship and his knowledge of nature, which 
were confessedly great, contribute of their sub- 
stance to his descriptive poetry. The two lobes 
of his brain—the scientific lobe and the poetic lobe 
—appear to have worked independently. His 
geological reports are the dryest of statistics and 
his verse is remarkably unsubstantial and unbal- 
lasted by facts, allusions and concrete images. In 
taking up the study of botany, geology, and 
chemistry, it might seem as if he felt the need, as 
a poet, of putting some healthy, natural ground 
under his unsteady muse, just as bird fanciers 
put bits of turf in their cages for the larks to 
stand on when they sing. But his poetry re- 
mained to the end as subjective as ever, and his 
nature is as gemmy as anything in the annuals, 
What have we to do in Connecticut with groves, 
founts, cots, ruins, leas, shepherds, zephyrs, bow- 
ers, nightingales, myrtles, jessamines, lattices, 
etc.? He found them in Moore and not in New 
Haven. We have few ‘‘groves” in this part of 
the world, except the haunts of German picnickers. 
Instead, we have the native article—woods: oak, 
chestnut, hickory, birch, growing close, with 
spindling trunks and branching tops; lower down, 
dogwood, laurel thickets and white birch brush ; 
lower still; an undergrowth of juniper, ground- 
pine and the round-leaved smilax. ' The next time 
that I go to the woods behind Donald Mitchell’s I 
will look for some ‘“‘ groves,” and if I find one— 
say of century oaks—the. trees arranged in vistas 
twelve feet apart; their giant boles springing 
from nice, smooth turf; and deer trooping down 
the perspective ; and if, in a glade of this same 
grove, I come across a ruined abbey mantled with 
real English ivy (which has such work to ‘‘ man- 
tle” the north wall of the college library), then I 
will acknowledge that Percival was a great poet 
and saw the world with his own eyes. 

If there is little truth in his descriptive poetry, 
still less is there any of that higher, imaginative 
handling of nature in which the thing seen is 
chiefly beautiful because of the thing suggested. 
There is no such analogy in all his verses as in 
that fancy of Lowell’s own, where he speaks of the 
waves out at sea as appearing to ‘‘climb smooth 
sky-beaches far and sweet.” 

It is fair to say that a few of Percival’s pieces 
are exceptions to these remarks, Zhe Coral Grove 
and Seneca Lake have deservedly obtained a wide 
circulation in school readers and books of selec- 
tions. Lowell’s saying, that Percival never wrote 
a rememberable verse, is not quite true. The 
line— 


“ There is a sweetness in woman's decay.” 
is a familiar quotation, though the sentiment is 
characteristically sickly. It may be, too, from 


* Other Congregational ministers? / 


some association rather than from any remem- 
berable quality in the verse, but the sight of one 
of the Litchfield lakes at early morning, or of 
some copy of Landseer’s ‘‘Sanctuary,” will in- 
variably recall to me the stanza— 
** On thy fair bosom, silver lake, 
The wild swan spreads his snowy sail, 


And round his breast the ripples break 
As down he bears before the gale.”’ 


For the rest, Percival’s scholarship was unques- 
tioned. His life, though in some things weak, 
was free and proud and a protest against Phil- 
istinism. New Haveners would not like to lose 
his picturesque figure from their traditions. Of 
this, tall and stooping, and wrapped in ‘‘an old. 
blue cloak,” the eye of fancy may still catch 
glimpses, passing swifty and furtively between 
the college buildings in the dusk. 


Pecture-Hoom Calk, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


“LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE.” 
FRIDAY EVENING, Feb. 26, 1875. 


euler writing to the Philippians, says: 

“It is God which worketh in you both to will and to 
do of his good pleasure. Doal things without murmurings 
and disputings: that ye may be blameless and harmless, the 
sons of God, without rebuke, in the midst of a crooked and 
perverse nation, among whom ye shine as lights in the 
world.” 

You will recollect, in the Sermon on the Mount, a 
command of our Saviour to his disciples: 

** Men do not light a candle, and put it under a bushel, but 
on a candle-stick ; and it giveth light unto all that are in the 
house.” ~ 

So, when you are living in a truly Christ-like dispo- 
sition, do not bide it. Let it be seen. 3B is as if he 
took it for granted that there were circumstances 
which would incline men not to let their example, 
their faith, their hope, their love, go forth among 
men; and the exhortation is not ‘‘Shine!’’ but, when 
your light is burning, let it shine. The distinction is 
not at all a fine or subtle one, but one which every 
person with much experience in life will understand. 

We may be very sure, therefore, that our Lord and 
the apostles never commanded people to shine for the 
sake of attracting observation, but only that they 
should so live in this world as that the things which 
distinguished them from other men who were without 
faith and without divine inspiration should appear— 
that the difference between the one and the other 
should be conspicuous, not only, but that the sweet- 
ness and the beauty of holiness should attract the at- 
tention of men; and that instead of being attracted to 
religion by the force of fear, by the cogency of argu- 
ment, by the energy of appeal, they should be won to- 
ward it by its beautifulness—not by the beautifulness 
of sermons, not by that picture which the imagination 
may be cloquently instrumental in drawing, not by 
rhetorical piety, but by the exhibition in Christ’s dis- 
ciples of such personal traits (both those that are neg- 
ative and those that are affirmative—things not done 
and things done) that they shali look beautiful; that 
they shall seem as comely in their eyes as flowers are. 

Now, let us take instances; and we will take in- 
stances from actual life. 

There isa seamstress who in good times flourishes, 
but who in hard times is stinted in work. Her little 
earnings grow less and less; and in her loft she is ab- 
solutely pinched for want of raiment, and often for 
want of food. Her enforced economy comes home 
even to physical necessities and comforts. She is a 
Christ-like woman, and she says, “I belong to Him 
who had not where to lay his head. It is hard; but 
then what is it for me to bear compared with what my 
Master bore? Instead of complaining, instead of being 
discouraged and drooping, I will serve Christ in my 
want and in my need; and I will sing songs}. and if it 
be the will of Jesus that I should die in my little frost- 
bitten room, pinched with hunger and shivering for 
want of suitable raiment, I will do it. He has re- 
deemed me, he loves me, he has called me by his name, 
I am but a hand’s-breadth from heaven, and I will 
wait for my summons, and will be content with my 
lot here until it is time for me to go hence.”’ 

Her case is known in the boarding-house. Nota 
word has she said. She has not taken a bundle of 
tracts under her arm and gone and stuck them under 
this door and that. She has not preached in any con- 
spicuous way. She has a native delicacy of feeling; 
she has a natural shrinking from public notice; and, 
so far as possible, she hides her life; but you cannot 
hide light. It will come in under the door, through 
the cracks of the door, and through the dusky panes 
of the window; and, if light cannot be shut out, how 
much less can example! Soshe is known; and by and 
by there comes a rude, rough man to some deacon of 
the church, swearing and saying, “‘If you pretend to 
be a Christian, why don’t you take care of your own 
folks?” ‘What is the matter?” inquires the deacon. 
“Why,” says the man, “if ever there was a saint, 
there is one up-stairs in the house where I live; and 
she is dying of want.” He spices what he mys with 


‘ 
sufficient adjectives; hei gives an account of her situ- 


ation; and, dashing a tear from his eye, he shows what 
his feeling is. 

Now, the old man does not believe in religion, and 
he will curse at a minister as far as he can see him; 
and will go two blocks out of his way rather than go 


| into a church; but there is this poor starving woman 


that he knows about, and he thinks that she ought to 
be cared for. She isa Methodist, and he never liked 
her for that: but says he, ‘‘ When I see how she has 
acted, though I don’t believe in | your religion, I be- 
lieve in her.’’ . 

Why, that woman is a match for that man. She 
will beat him yet, and draw him by the force of her 
example, her patience and her sweet peace under 
trial, to the faith of Jesus Christ. 

I will take another example. It, too, shall be from 
the humbler walks of life, and not at all infrequent 
nor improbable. | 

Thereare thousands of women in these two cities, who 
stand in a household where the husband is wild, is dissi- 
pated, is weak, is worthless. And yet, here are five or 
six children. Sheisa hard worker. The children are 
growing up around her. She has a keen sense of 


; motherhood. “In all the world,’ she says, “is there 


anything that I desire so much as that my children 
should have opportunity? I cannot bear to see them 
grow up little heathen. Other people’s children can 
go to school; but mine can not. Other people’s-chil- 
dren have some comfort in life; but I can only just 
keep the wolf from the door—and often not that.” 
The winter comes on. The whole year has been one 
of fighting. It has seemed as though every energy of 
her being was taxed and exhausted; and now comes 
the fuel question. Then there is the jproblem of rent, 
and that never relents, but puts its screws on every 
day, every week, every month, the year through. 
She sees her resources growing less and less; and she 
says, ‘‘Oh God! how easy it would be for me to @ie; 
but I will not die for the children’s sake; I should be 
ashamed todie.’’ She says, ‘‘God kuows that I only 


eat that I may have strength to take care of them; 


nevertheless, not my will, but thine, be done.”’” Then 


she thinks of the garden, and of the bitter cup, and of 


the anguish of Christ when he came to that pitch of 
suffering where he implored God, ‘‘ If possible, let this 
cup pass by me; nevertheless, not my will, but thine, 
be done.” She is strengthened by that example, and 
by the thought that it is just what she needs; and say- 
ing, **Shall the servant be above the master?’ she 
renews her strength and courage, and stands content 
in her suffering and want among her little flock, and 
consoles herself with the promise, ‘‘The Lord will pro- 
vide.”” She never murmurs, nor loses her sense of 
what itis to be a follower of Christ, but rests in the 


bosom of his promises; and she shines not by language, | 


but by constant work, God’s providence leading her 
to trust in Jesus Christ, and she finding rest in that 
trust. 

I was called once, early in my ministry, to see a 
woman who had lain for more than &4 year on her bed, 
and who I think never rose from it. I remember the 
words that I spoke to her, and that I believe went 
with her through life. She said—and her friends 
around her were saying the same thing—‘‘ Oh, Mr. 
Beecher, what a great trial this is!’ Her parents 
said, ‘‘ Our daughter, just when she was cntering life, 
so fair and so accomplished, and when all the world 
was opening before her, was stricken witb this spinal 
complaint, and here she lies upon her back, and 
probably will never be able to go out again.”’ I recol- 
lect saying to her, ‘‘ My dear, if Christ should come to 
you to-night in & vision, and say ‘ Daughter, I wish 


some one to serve me—wilt thou?’ what would you. 


say? ‘Speak Lord, for thy servant hearcth’—that 
would be your response; and then he would say, ‘I 
wish, in this town, some person, young, full of 
hope and accomplishment, to teach the people that 


the love of Christ and faith in Christ ars strong 


enough to enable such. a person # be sick, and just 
lie still, that folks may look on and see what grace 
can do in the human heart.’ Would you be will- 
ing to serve Jesus in that way if he should reveal 
himself to you, and make the request?” A serene and 
heavenly expression came over her face, and I had 
reason to believe that that sustained her, and became, 
as it were, a root of new life in her. She was a Chris- 


tian before; but such a thing as heroism of Christian 


life had not entered into her mind. It had not occured 
to her that Christ wanted somebody, at every point of 
human experience, to be a Christian, so that people 
would see that it was Christ’s life that was being 
manifested. She was willing to lie and be sick under 
these circumstances. 

“‘ Well,’”’ you will say, “that is all very well for the 
poor; I think you ought to say such things to encour- 
age them; but we are living in good, comfortable 
places, and have as much as heart could wish. We 
are greatly prospered, and of course these things do 


not apply to us.’”’ No; but, my brother, my sister, — 


prospered, bountifully supplied with all the neces- 
sities of life, possessing a well-stored wardrobe, moving 
in good society, accepted, and deserving acceptance, 
whatis there about you to distinguish you from the 
people of the world, and to make anybody think that 
you area Christian? The fact that you are seen every 


‘morning, through Lent, going with a prayer-book 


under your arm down to church? Why, even the 
Pharisees can do that. Because you have family 
prayers every day? Suppose you take the testimony 
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of the kitehen about the household. Ask the serv- 


ant in regard to her“employers, “ Are they kind? Do 
they care for you? Do they live among themselves in 
sweetness of temper? How do they live 2 


What if 
the servant of your kitcben is of another faith, and 


‘gays, “I pray every day for my mistress, because 
potest bear that she should be lost. She is out of the 


true church; but oh! I am sure she must be a Chris- 
tian.” “Why?” Well, I never saw such affection and 


such tenderness as there is in this family. How they 


thonor each other! How they seek each other’s happi- 
ness! How little they are puffed up by their pros- 
perity.” I am using better language than she would 
use, it may be; but I have heard Irish servant girls 
that used more eloquent language than I can use when 


‘they were speaking of the things which touched their 


hearts. The truest eloquence is not always that which 


ids in the courts, or that which is in the churches. It 
‘pursts out, oftentimes, in the lowliest places; it is also 
‘to be found in high places. 


wealthy words of intuition where prosperity had not 


‘Hardened the heart, nor inflamed the pride, nor des- 
‘troyed humility. I have seen those who stood in tho 
‘midst of great temptations by reason of prosperity 


whose lives shone with such a gentle, lambent flame 


that no one could doubt that they were Christ’s. 


A man is out in the battle of life. He is doing busi- 
‘ness. Competition is sharp. He cannot succeed, un- 
less he puts energy, thought, alertness, watching, into 
what he does. Im every way he must counteract the 


‘thousand tendencies that crowd down the weak, He 


4s peculiarly tempted in regard to the in°*-.., nents 
which he shall use. He is also tar oted in the direc- 
‘tion of pride ar4 envy and jealousy. His selfishness 
is exercised, He is in danger of becoming grasping, 
avari~ous, and pugnacious. | 

“ Now, I would not have such a man use less force, 
nor have less alertness. ‘‘ Diligent in business” is a 
command just as much as * Fervent in spirit’”’ is a 
command; but I should like to hear his competitors 
in business say of him, ‘* Oh, well, it is true that that 
man is prosperous, and that he is succeeding; but 
then, after all, I not only think that he means well, 


_ Dut believe that he js a thoroughly conscientious 
Christian.. He is ond the few men I do pe- 


dievein. I think I could hitch to him.” 

Many men say: “Our usefulness is ended. We are 
growing old. Younger men are taking our places. We 
are crowded out of our functions. We just step aside, 
and let other folks stand where we have stood.’’ Oh, 
mo, you do not. Old man, venerable woman, whose 
hand no longer moves with alacrity, whose steps are 


‘slow, and whose outward physical functions are ob- 


structed, you are not laid aside. ‘ 
When the sun comes bounding up from the east ona 
‘summer’s day and has business on hand, it is very 
beautiful; and it is beautiful as it sails through the 
‘caravan of white fleeced flocks; and it is beautiful as, 
at last, westering, it silently and slowly sinks to the 
horizon; but have you never seen it enlarge itself, 
seemingly, and lose something of its brightness? You 
can look it fullin the face through the vapor; and it 
seems to hang in the western horizon for a moment 
without moving, and then there is sheeted all over the 
landscape, such glowing, gorgeous green and orange, 
such a strange transformation, that even the swain 
stops to look, and the whole world is glorified ; and the 
light of the sun at evening when it is setting is more 
beautiful than the light of the sun at any other part 


of the day. 


Now, there is many a matron and there is many an 
old man that stand on the horizon before sinking out 
of view, to give us sweeter light and to throw out 
more beauty than during any other period of their 
lives. 

Let your light shine—if you have any—let it shine, 
wherever you are; and whenever you undertake to 
shine, spend just what you have, and attempt to do no 
more. | 

{s there anything more ridiculous than for a glow- 
worm to offer itself to the government as a lighthouse 
on some coast? And because it cannot make itself a 
lighthouse, is it not ridiculous for it to say: “hen I 
won’t beanything”? Is it not worth while fora glow- 
worm to be a glowworm? 

Now, then, it is not necessary that you should be 
hoisted up into a light-house in order to let your light 
shine. Let it shine where you are. Be good, be 
patient, be gentle, be self-denying, be sweet-hearted. 
Of all things in the world, let there be in you sweet- 
ness of disposition. Be patient in tribulation. Have 
long-suffering and kindness; forgive one another, even 
as God for Christ’s sake forgave you. Clothe yourself 
with these dispositions. Put them on every morning. 
Wear them all the time. Shine with hope, with faith, 
with trust, with love. To do this is to adorn the name 
of Christ, and to glorify the name of God. 

Let me say one word more. I have for thirty years 
almost been preaching to you what it is to be a Chris- 
tian. I have attempted to expound the innermost life 
of a Christian man. It has pleased God, in my old 
age, to bring me into a great, prolonged and severe 
trial. Tam not half so anxious about the résult of it 
as [am about how I shall live while it is going on, and 
when it is ended. I know one thing: nothing can 

separate me from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus—that Iknow. Neither things present nor things 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any creature can 
do that. Iam at rest there. 


And now my thought is this: can I so walk in the 


I have heard among the | 


long-promised papers on household furniture. Since 


| strength of God, in the love of Christ, and in benignity 


toward men, that I shall not be angry nor impatient, 
nor unforgiving, nor bitter, nor discontented, but 
that I shall set before my people, not ostentatiously, 
but quietly and naturally, an example of such trust in 
God, and such faith in Him who loves me, and who 
has redeemed me, that my people shail feel, * This is 
the Gospel acted—not preached alone”? That is my 
desire. 

While I say to you, one and all, “Let your light so 
shine that men may glorify your Father which is in 
heavén,” I ask, also, that by the answer of your mul- 
tiplied prayers, I may let my light so shine that men 
shall know that I am simply a Christian; for than this 
there is nothing higher—at any rate, nothing higher 
that I desire—than to feel like a Christian, to act like a 
Christian, and to have the witness of God’s Spirit, 
“You are a child of God.” 

Now, let me read the passage again. 

“Doall things without murmurings and disputings ; that ye 
may be blameless and harmless, the sons of God, without re- 
’ buke, in the midst of a crooked and perverse nation, among 
whom ye shine as lights in the world; holding forth the word 
of life; that I may rejoice in the day of Christ, that Ihave 

not run in vain, neither labored in vain.” 
| 


a 
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mr. William Morris’s translation of Virgil's 
Eneid will doubtless be a treat to readers who do not 
understand the original, for Mr. Morris has a purity 
and conciseness of style to which he seems to have at- 
tained by long study of classical writers. The trans- 
lation is to be made line for line from the original, so 
that nothing need be feared from Mr. Morris’s very 
evident tendency to linger and dwell upon love 
stories, 

The managers of Scribner's expect to commence 
publishing, early in the summer, Mr. Clarence Cook’s 


Lastlake’s book we have had nothing on this neglected 
bravch of art, and even the readers of Eastlake are 
longing for something to relieve the severity of that 
uncompromising medievalist, so that Mr. Cook’s papers 
will be awaited with unusual hope—and trembling. 

The Appleton’s are planning a new series, to be 
called the ** Popular Science Series,’’ and have the 
best wishes of the reading public for their success. 
‘‘Popular,’’ when used as an adjective to qualify 
‘*science,’”’ has so far, in America, been scarcely justi- 
fied by the material which has been issued under the 
joint title, but for simplified treatises on special scien- 
tific topics there is a very large market, and readers 
will be glad to see it supplied by a firm which has done 
more than any other in America to spread scientific 
knowledge. 


Mr. Francis Turner Palgrave, who is known as 
aman of exceptional culture and taste, is compiling a 
volume of poetry for children between nine and eleven 
years of age. His Treasury of Songs and Lyrics has 
assured all lovers of poetry that Mr. Palgrave has no 
superior as an editor of poetical collections, and if, as 
is said, he has especially in view that class of children 
who attend public schools, he will do more for the edu- 
cation of English and American youth than many 
makers of text-books have done. 


In our last issue, while calling attention to Presi- 
dent Hopkins’s Strength and Beauty, we inadvertently 
assigned him to Dartmouth College. Wedo not imag- 
ine that any one was misled thereby to mentally re- 
move the venerable ex-president of Williams College 
from the chair which he filled so long and acceptably, 
but we make the correction out of respect for the in- 
stitution whose history would be incomplete without 
him, and for the sister college whose pride in this 
grand old representative of our early college days 
could gain nothing by our mistake. 


People who fear that newspapers are ruining 
the public taste for more solid literature should get a 
great deal of comfort from the fact that the publie 
libraries of the United States contain twenty times as 
many books as they did a quarter of a century ago. 
Compared with Germany, the most studious nation of 
Europe, our increase of books in comparison with that 
of population is nearly ten times as great. 

The March number of St. Nicholas is a model 
for illustrators of magazines. There is a quantity, 
quality, and diversity of illustration such as is seldom 
seen in pertodical literature. 

Mrs. Stowe’s story, We and Our Neighbors, is 
about to be published in book form by J. B. Ford & 
Co., and the demand already manifested has justified 
the printing of 20,000 copies as a first edition—an un- 
answerable argument in favor of careful writing and 
against the idea that only ‘“‘sensational”’ books pay. 


In the March Harper, Mr. John Bigelow con- 
cludes his series of papers on De Witt Ciinton. He 
has very seriously injured the memory of one of the 
few heroes whom our history has left us, but we can 
be grateful that Clinton’ has not fallen into worse 
hands. Mr. Bigelow fully appreciates and sets forth 


sanship which prevails in political circles will draw a 
large amount ef comfort from these papers. 

Mr. C. G. Leland, who introduced to us that 
marvelous Dutchman yclept Hans Breitman, has pre- 
pared a book to show that America was discovered by 
Chinese Buddhist priests in the fifth century. Mr. 
Bouton will publish the work. 


The rumor that Mr. Carlyle was at work upon 
Scandinavian history is confirmed, by the appearance 
in Frazer’s Magazine of the seven first chapters of the 
work, the title being “‘ Early Kings of Norway.” 


An odd illustration of the occasional exclasive- 
ness of certain forms of taste and culture has of late 
been going the rounds of the English papers. It seems 
the vestry of a very old church, being saturated with 
the spirit of medieval architecture, determined to “‘re- 
store”’ such portions of the interior as had been super- 
added in later centuries. The woodwork was accord- 
ingly taken out and sold, and with it was an old oaken 
readinug-desk with Bible chained to it, The desk and 
book were bought by a grocer f+ a few shillings, the 
desk was broken up for **, wood and iron, and the 
leaves of the Bi>" , were used as wrapping-paper for 


| the grooe~*, packages. A collector of old books, how- 
©er, chanced to see the remains of ths- book, and dis- 
covered that it was the Great Bible of Henry VIIIL.—a 
book of great rarity and value. Yet those vestrymen 
of untiquarian tastes sold it with the old lumber, and 
have probably ‘‘restored”’ it with an imitation in 
keeping with the “restored” architecture. 


LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS. 


Last Journals of David Livingstone, tn Central Africa. 
om 1865 to his Death. Continued by a his 
Last Moments and Sufferings, obtained from his faithful 
oO aps an ustrations. New York: r 

& Brothers. $5.00. 


That after Livingstone’s death any part of his 
journals should ever reach the eyes of the civilized 
world was so doubtful that only the faintest hopes 
existed. He was a thousand miles from the sea, and 
unaccompanied by white men. Yet, thanks to ye" 
etection, sense and skill of {wo Africans, every scrap 
of Dr. Livingstone’s journals, 4° well as the remains 
of the heroic explorer himself, finslly reached the 
hands of those who were entitled to receive them, 
The book before us consists of extracts from the 
journals brought by Livingstone’s servants and from 
those forwarded by the explorer through Mr. Stanley. 
Mr. Waller, the editor of the book, is an old friend of 
Dr. Livingstone’s, and has himself traveled in Africa— 
as a missionary, we believe. 

The Journals cover a period of rather more than 
seven years, having been commenced at Zanzibar 
on the 28th of January, 1866, the last entry bearing 
date of April 27, 1873, four days before his death. 
From Zanzibar Livingstone started in March, 1866, 
going by sea, in dhows, to-the mouth of the Rovuma 
River, which lies in latitude 10 deg. 80 min. south lati- 
tude. His party consisted of thirty-six men, most of 
them Sepoys and other East Indians. Livingstone was 
no sooner landed than the journal began to evince the - 
genuine traveler-spirit there was in the man. He says: 

“The mere animal pleasure of traveling in a-wild unex- 
nilored country is very great when on lands of a couple of 
thousand feetelevation. ... 

“We have usually the stimulus of remote chances of danger 
either from beasts or men. Our sympathies are. drawn out 
toward our humble hardy companions by a community of 
interests. Nothing but the most pitiable puerility would 
lead any manly heart to make their inferiority a theme for 
self-exaltation. . . . The effect of travel on a man whose 
heart is in the right place is that the mind is made more self- 
reliant; it becomes more confident of its own resources— 
there is greater presence of mind. . .. No doubt much 
toil is involved, and fatigue of which travelers in more tem- 
perate climes can form but a faint conception ; but thesweat 
of one’s brow is no longer a curse when one works for God; 
it proves a tonic to the system, and is actually a blessing.’’ 

The italicized words show Livingstone’s real ani- 
mus; the public prominence given to his determined 
search for the head waters of the Nile has led the 
world to consider Livingstone too often as an ex- 
missionary with a geographical hobby, but his journal 
is full of evidences of the constant and controlling , 
presence of the missionary spirit. Among his earliest 
entries is this: - 

“Now that Iam on the point of starting on another trip 
into Africa, I feel quite exhilarated. When one travels with 
the specific object in view of ameliorating the condition of 
the natives, every act becomes ennobled.” 

The first serious troubles of the explorer were caused 
by his Sepoys; they overloaded his avimals and 
abused them cruelly, so that they died rapidly. The 
Sepoys’ energies seemed entirely devoted to eating, 
smoking and stealing; they halted whenever they 
could do so unobserved, left loaded animals standing 
in the sun, and put their own burdens upon the ani- 
mals. ‘Sepoys are a mistake,” says Livingstone. 
Then there was trouble in finding food; the whole 
country was suffering from drought, and from a visit- 
ation of the Mazitu—a warlike tribe who seem to be 
held in the greatest terror. Notwithstanding the scarc- 
ity of food, however, and the fact that the good doctor 
could not learn that the natives had any definite idea 
of God, or of reward and punishment, food was often 
offered freely. Atoune village, the head of which was 
an old woman, a motherly woman offered Livingstone 
some meal, which he told her to send forward by her 
husband and he would purchase it, ‘* but,’’ says he, “it 
would have been better to have accepted it. Some 


Clinton’s masterly abilities and services. Patriots 
who mourn over the tendency to acerbity and parti- 


give merely out of kindly feeling, and with no prog. 
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pect of a return.” Again, after meeting ‘‘a pleasant- 
looking lady’? who had given him food on his previous 
trip, he says: “It is sheer kindliness that prompts 
them sometimes. . .. lnow gave her a small look- 
ing-glass, and she brought me her only fowl and a 
basket of cucumber,seeds; .. . they are nutritious 
when roasted and eaten as nuts. She made an apol- 
ogy, saying they were hungry times at present.” 
Again, ‘‘Hassané’s daughter was just lifting a pot of 
French beans, boiled in their pods, from the fire as we 
entered the village. These be presented to me, and 
when I invited him to partake he replied that he was 
at home and would get something, while I was a 
stranger.’’ About a hundred miles from the coast he 
met a head man, named Matumora, who was very po- 
lite and kind, dividing his own scanty supply of food 
with the travelers. He had so good a character that 
people from the surrounding country fled to him from 
oppression, and was the only man in the neighborhood 
who had never been slave-hunting. This chief had 
never seen a2 white man before, but had a great rever- 
ence for the Deity, though ‘‘he did not know much 
about him.”’ Farther on tbe author says: ‘‘ It would 
be interesting to know what the ideas of these men 
are, and to ascertain what they have gained in their 
communipngs with nature in the ages past. They do 
not give the idea of that boisterous wickedness and 
disregard of life which we read of in our own dark 
ages.’’ 

Soon after getting away from the sea coast, Living- 
stone began to find traces of slave hunters and slave 
traders, and from then until his last days, the enormi- 
ty of the slave trade was seldom out of his mind; 
certainly his pages are full of it. The slave trade of 
the east coast of Africa seems even more dreadful than 
that of the west coast. It is entirely in the hands of 
Arabs and half-castes, of all of whom Livingstone 
says: ‘**The coast Arab’s manners and morals would 
be no improvement on those of the pagan African.’’ 
They saw a woman tied to a tree, and dead, the people 
of the country explaining that she had not been able 
to keep up with the other slaves of a gang. They 
afterwards found others abandoned in the same man- 
ner, as well as women who been shot or stabbed in the 
path, and individuals or parties who had been aban- 
doned to die of weakness and starvation, but whostill 
carried on their necks the “‘slave-stick,”’ a very heavy 
forked piece wood, which the slave can not disengage. 
Some of these abandoned slaves were little children. 
Livingstone could only talk against the wickedness of 
the practice, and it seems to have been his uniform 
habit to report to the tribes who originally sold the 
captives how many were found abandoned by the 
way, and to explain to them that the slave catchers 
were as much respousible for this loss of life as the 
traders were. 

Lake Nyassa was reached in August, the trip having 
consumed over a bundred days, although the distance 
traversed was not five hundred mileg® Such is African 
travel—in one of the finest countries in the world 
there are no roads, no beasts of burden, no certainty 
of food, and the slave trade seems to blame for all. 
People told Livingstone it was useless to plaut for 
others to gather.’ He passed over countries in which 
fragments of pottery were strewn everywhere; ridges 
showed where sorghum, cassava, and other native 
products had been raised in great abundance, and 
many abandoned native smelting works. Every- 
thing indicated the existence of a large population 
shortly before, but now all was desolation, and wars, 
brought on by the slave trade, seemed the cause. This 
great curse of Africa retarded Livingstone every- 
where; reaching Lake Nyassa he found that the man 
whom he expected to ferry his party had been stealing 
grain and people, and did not dare to appear. The 
party, therefore, made a Gresoms detour around the 
foot of the lake. 

In about 14° south Leibiaiies but in a country 
which, like nearly all Livingst/ne had traversed, was 
some thousands of feet above the sea, the traveler 
found many people with the Grecian facial angle, and 
delicate features and limbs; ‘‘small hands and feet,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ were the rule.’”’ He frequently praises the 
physique and faces of the people of Central Africa, 
who, though dark, have no peculiarities common to 
the west coast negroes. One chief, indeed, he charac- 
terizes as ‘‘a tall man with a Yankce face”’! 

The worst misfortune which befell the explorer was 
the desertion of some of his men who carried with 
them a chest containing all the medicines. True to 
his profession and nature, Livingstone makes excuses 
for them—that they had been early sold into slavery; 
had never been taught to do right; were hungry, 
weary, disheartened, and so on. A short time after, 
and nearly two years after his startfrom Zanzibar, 
he reached what was called Lake Liemba, which after- 
ward proved to be the lowerend of Lake Tanganyika, 
and was compelled to make a descent of two thipus- 
and feet to reach the level of the lake. Hesays i. 

“After being a fortnight at this lake, it still appears fo bo 
one of surpassing loveliness. Its peacefulness is remarkable, 
though at times it is said to be lashed by storms. It liesin a 
deep basin whose sides are nearly perpendicular, but well 
covered with trees; the rocks which appear are bri red 
argillaceous schist; the trees at present are all green; down 
some of these rocks come beautiful cascades, and buffaloes, 
elephants and antelopes wander and graze on the more level 
plains, while lions roar bynight. . . . Inthe morning and 
evening huge crocodiles may be observed quietly making 
their way to their feeding grounds; hippopotami snort by 
night and morning.” 


After visiting Lakes Maero and Bangweolo, both of 
which belong to the connecting system of lakes whose 
outlet is yet unknown, he made with a slave-train a 
trip to Ujiji for supplies, the trip occupying three 
months. Arrived there, with shattered health, he 
found that most of the goods, medicines, etc., he had 
caused to be forwarded to that place had been stolen. 
He gained health, however, from rest and the comforts 
which he was able to procure at Ujiji, which is the 
largest settlement in Central Africa, and the center 
of almost all trade between the interior and the 
coast. 

From Ujjiji Livingstone went into the country of the 
Manyuema, a people who had never seen white men, 
traders or slavers. A large detachment of these two 
latter classes accompanied the explorer, however, and 
speedily made a hell of the country they passed 
through. The country swarmed with people who had 
fine physiques and handsome features. They were in- 
dustrious farmers, civil and very generous to the new 
comers, but among themselves they were very blood- 
thirsty, and were cannibals. On his trip into the Man- 
yuema country hesaw even more than usual of the hor- 
rors of slavery. The party found a noble country, full 
of fine people; the slavers murdered, stole and cheated 
until every man’s hand was against them. Living- 
stone details one horrible scene which he witnessed on 
one of the market days, which occur very frequently 
on the river Lualaba. There were over a thousand 
women attending market, when the Arabs of one 
party of slavers commenced an indiscriminate butch- 
ery, killing three or four hundred people. The reason 
assigned was that these women belonged to tribes 
whose head-men had treated with a slave who had an- 
nounced himself as a principal! The moral effect, 
upon the natives, of this butchery may be imagined 
when we say that even when the native tribes are 
fizhting among themselves no one ever disturbs the 
markets or the women who attend them. 

Unable longer to endure the companionship of the 
slavers, and deprived of the opportunity of passing 
peacefully through the people they had filled with 
revengeful feeling, Livingstone reluctantly turned 
his back on the Lualaba and started for Ujiji. He 
had wished to descend the Lualaba, a noble river two 
miles wide and twenty feet deep, to the lake into 
which it emptied. The natives supposing him to be one 
of the slavers, he was ambushed on his way to Ujjiji, 
and narrowly escaped death, some spears having 
passed very close to him. On the same day he nar- 
rowly escaped doath by a falling tree. “His escape so 
impressed his men that they said to him, ** You will 


finish all your work in spite of these people, and in 


spite of everything.”’ 

Reaching Ujiji, a mere skeleton, he found himself 
again the victim of theft—all his stores had been 
sold by the Arab who had them in charge. As usual 
when abused, Livingstone excuses the villain; he calls 
him a moral idiot, and the designation seems appro- 
priate when we read that the Arab came daily to 
shake hands and pay hisrespects. A good Arab trader 
took pity upon him. and offered to trade ivory for 
some goods which be would give Livingstone, but 
the explorer’s honest pride was as great as his need, 
and he replied “not yet;’’ he had a few barter goods, 
and on these he meant to pes as longas possible. He 
says: 

‘““T felt in my destitution as if I were the man who went 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho and fell among thieves, but 
I could not hope for priest, Levite, or good Samaritan. But 
when my spirits were at their lowest ebb the good Samaritan 
was close at hand, for one morning Susi came running at the 
top of his speed and gasped out, ‘ An Englishman! Isce him!’ 
and off he darted to meet him. The American flag at the head 
of a caravan told of the nationality of the stranger. DBalesof 
goods, baths of tin, huge kettles, cooking pots, tents, etc., 
made me think, ‘ This must be a luxurious traveler, and not 
one at his wits’ end like me.’ (28th October.) It was Henry 
Moreland Stanley, the traveling correspondent of the New 
York Herald. . . . Thenews ho had to tell to one who had 
been two full years without any tidings from Europe made 
my whole frame thrill. The terrible fate that had befallen 
France, the telegraphic cables successfully laid in the At- 
lantic, the election of General Grant, the death of good Lord 
Clarendon—my constant friend, the proof that Her Majesty’s 
government had not forgotten me in voting £1,000 for sup- 
plies, and many other points of interest, revived emotions 
that had lain dormantin Manyuema. Appetite returned, and 
instead of the spare, tasteless, two meals a day, I ate four 
times daily, and in a week began to feel strong. Iam not of 
a demonstrative turn; as cold, indeed, as we islanders are 
usually reputed to be, but this disinterested kindness of Mr. 
Bennett, so nobly carried into effect by Mr. Stanley, wassim- 
ply overwhelming. I really do feel extremely grateful, and 
at the same time I am a little ashamed at not being more 
worthy of the generosity. Mr.Stanley has done his part with 
untiring encrgy ; good judgment in the teeth of very serious 
obstacles.”’ | 

With Stanley, Livingstone explored the eastern 
shores of Lake Tanganyika. Stanley tried hard to 
persuade Livingstone to return home to recruit his 
health and to refit, but the old explorer had deter- 
mined to find the Nile source if possible, and clung to 
the last toa belief in the existence of the four fountains 
which Herodotus mentions as the Nile headwaters. 
After Stanley’s departure, therefore, he moved south 
again. On this trip his health failed so rapidly that it 
is evident he was alarmed. He suffered alternately 
from fever and dysentery; he was often so feebie that 
he had to be carried on the shoulders of hismen. We 
find him taking quinine in 40-grain doses—a quantity 
which would appall éven a Western hunter, who is of 
ali men mest generous in his medical doses. Later he 


became too ill even to steady himself on the men’s 
shoulders, so they carried him in a sort of litter. 

At last he became too ill even to be carried. Reach- 
ing Chitambo’s village, on the south side of Lake 
Bangweolo, he was unable to stand and could scarcely 
speak. A hut was hurriedly built for him, but his 
men seemed to realize that the end was near. Early 
on the morning of the first of May, 1873, the boy on 
watch at the door of the hut awoke the others hur- 
riedly, saying the master had not moved for a long 
time. They entered the hut, but too late: the old 
hero and Caristian had died while upon his knees in 
prayer. 

The conduct of his men was worthy of the servants 
of such a leader. Chuma and Susi called the men to- 
gether, and it was determined that the body should be 
borne to Zanzibar. They assumed command of the 
party, ordered secrecy regarding the death of the 
leader, and took such means as were in their power 


for embalming the body. One of the men, who had been 


a servant to a doctor at Zanzibar, performed the 
operation. The parts removed were reverently buried, 
the English burial service being read over them by 
one of the boys, who had been at a mission and could 
read and write. As the presence of a dead body is 
supposed in Africa to bring bad luck, the principal 
fear was that the fact of the leader’s death might be 
discovered. When, however, two of the men divulged 
the secret, the head man of the village, Chitambo, 
came forward right nobly, and offered sympathy, as- 
sistance and protection. The body was encased, for 
transportation, in the bark of a tree, and the ex- 
plorer’s effects were opened, examined and inventoried 


in the presence of the entire party, the name of the 


explorer and date of his decease was carved on a tree, 
and then the party started for the coast. They reached 
Unyanyembe, after an eventful march of about a 


thousand miles, and there met the Aid Expedition - 


which had been sent from the coast under Lieutenant 
Cameron. It is to the credit of this officer that he so 
thoroughly respected these brave and noble blacks 
that, although he tried to dissuade them from carry- 
ing their leader to the coast, he made no attempt at 
compulsion; he seems to have treated the men as equals 
in rank with himself, and even asked permission to 
attach a return party, under Lieutenant Murphy, to 
their march. Certain it is that these uneducated men 
displayed an ability such as any explorer might have 
envied, and a faithfulness hard to equal. 7 
Livingstone’s work, as detailed in these last journals, 
is without doubt the most important of any ever done 
in Africa. He has made known the nature of a large 
and unexpectedly valuable and populous portion of 
Central Africa, and has noted very minutely all of its 
natural and political features. He has not been a 
mere sight-seer: he never seems to have forgotten that 
it was by missionary work that the country was to be 


improved, and his notes are full of pertinent.sugges- 


tions about missionary work. He has made known to 
the world the inner nature of the slave trade as it 
never was known before, and we believe his feeling 
regarding it can not fail to rouse the civilized world 
to put down African slavery forever. His notes about 
this great blighting curse of a country which is natu- 
rally prosperous are on nearly every page of the book, 
and express constantly-increasing horror and heart- 
sickness. That he failed to find the source of the Nile 
will not by the world at large be held as a matter of 
particular regret, nor would the discovery have 
brought him a hundredth part of the lasting honor 
which will attach to his name in connection with the 
destruction of the slave-trade. 

After reading the ‘* Journals,’’ however, the reader’s 


memory will be most full of Livingstone himself. Un- — 


demonstrative and modest, he was yet so thoroughly 
aman anda Christian that his nobility of character 
reveals itself on almost every page. The example of 
his life is one that will stimulate and benefit everyone, 
no matter what his station. But once in all of the 
terrible straits of the last seven years of his life did he 
seem to doubt the care of his Heavenly Father. His 
courage was unfailing, and so was his determination, 
yet he never permitted bloodshed, violence or theft. 
He seems to have been above all the tricks which 
travelers in wild countries usually consider excusable, 
and the result was that he had but few troubles with 
the natives, while many seem to have been impressed 
by his goodness. He was constant in his religious 
teachings, and the memory of these, joined to that of 
his blameless life, will doubtless be the seeds of much 
good in a land which other strangers have entered but 
todestroy. Even in the most civilized communities, 
it is almost impossible to find any one man embodying 
the Christian, hero, and gentleman: to find such an 
one amidst the savage wilds of Africa is to learn 
anew and with peculiar force what a power there is in 
right living. 
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Business Department. 
nee Silver Bridal Gifts. 


THe GorHAM ComPANY, Silversmiths, 
‘(established 1831,) No. 1 Bond Sreet, New 
York, offer the richest and largest as- 

gortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 


country. 


Gro. P. Rowreutt & Co., of New 
York, are advertising agents, and 
probably do the largest business in 
that line of any firm in the United 
States. They have systemized the 
business so completely that they 
have at their command the attention 


. of almost all the people of the nation 


who take a paper or have access to 
one.—Reflex, Mo. 


KEEP THE BABE SwEET.—Every moth- 
er in washing her child should use ** Constan- 
tine’s Pine Tar Soap.” Nothing gives a 
healthier skin or imparts more beauty to the 
babe than this Soap. It*° keeps the body 
healthy, and the infant is not liable to the 
frequent maladies which attack the skin. 
Sold by druggists and grocers. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL O Grand Cen- 
tral Depot, New York. Save carriage hire 
and stop at this Hotel. Transient or perma- 
nent guests can live here more luxuriously 
for less money than at aay other first class 
hotel. European Plan. Elevator, steam, and 
all improvements. 


ImMPoRTANT. Endorsed by the medical 
profession. Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam for 
the Lungs, a remedy for Coughs, Colds 
and Consumption, and all diseases of the 
throat and chest. 
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Her breath was sweet 
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Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 


There is ground for the apprehension that an 
extra session of the Forty-fourth Congress may 
become necessary by the failure of the present 
Congress to pass one or two important appropria- 


tion bills. 


The Civil Rights bill, shorn of the mixed-school 
clause, passed the Senate on Saturday, and now 
awaits the action of the President. It is generally 
believed that he will sign it. Senator Carpenter 
made a strong speech against it on Constitutional 
grounds; and among those who voted against it 
were Messrs. Carpenter, Ferry of Connecticut, 
Schurz, Sprague and Tipton. 

The Republican Government of France, which 
for some time past has seemed, momentarily, to 
be on the point of dissolution, has at last been put 
upon what seem to be stable foundations. The 
various monarchical parties, by their bitter hos- 
tility toward each other, have made the Republic 
the only refuge from anarchy. The moderation of 
the Radicals, in not insisting upon ideal and im- 
possible schemes, gives ground for hope that the 
Republic may have time to so intrench itself in 
the confidence of the whole people that in future 
all efforts to destroy it will be unsuccessful. 

We remind our readers that this first number of 
the month is the last number of the year’s sub- 
scription to many of them. Ina few weeks now 
George Macdonald’s new serial will commence in 
our columns, and our readers may expect at least 
six months of pleasure from it, as that is calcu- 
lated as the probable length. Edward Eggleston’s 
admirable sketch of Macdonald in this issue is a 
fine example of how one man of genius may ap- 


preciate another. 


After Macdonald’s story will 


follow another serial, by anoth@r favorite author : 
but we must not promise all the good things at 


once. 


The present number will bring interest to 


many in ‘‘Ik Marvel’s” talk about Homes and 
Houses, with its illustrations ; the April illustrated 
number will be something utterly different, but, 


we trust, equally good. 


The Force bill has passed the House by yeas, 
135; nays, 114. Thirty of the negative votes were 
cast by Republicans, among whom were Messrs. 
Hawley, Kellogg and Starkweather, of Connecti- 
cut; Poland and Willard, of Vermont; G. F. 
Hoar, E. R. Hoar, Dawes and Pierce, of Massachu- 


setts; Hale, of Maine; 
Ohio ; Willard, of Mich.; 
and Merriam, of N. Y. 


Foster and Garfield, of 
Phelps, of N. J.; Roberts 
Speaker Blaine, though 


he did not vote, was known to be opposed to the 
bill, and anxious for an opportunity to speak 
against it. Mr. Pierce, of Massachusetts, (Rep.), 
in the course of the debate, asked: 


’ “ Are we not at the bottom working simply and solely for 
the continuance of political party supremacy? Are we not 
aiming, or do not those who advocate this bill aim—if not ex- 
clusively, mainly—at party success by this instrumentality ? 
Is not that in fact the motive te the introduction of the bill? 
Sir, gentlemen know it is. The pretense of redressing per- 
sonal grievances and protecting individual liberty by this 
_ bill is not sufficiently plausible to free the action of its sup- 


porters from this criticism.” 
Gen. Hawley, of 


Arnestness 


Connecticut, spoke against the 


declaring that, while 


he had been from the start a Radical Abolitionist 
and while he had served in the war against the 


| rebellion from the beginning to the end, and had 


labored with all his might to secure the amend- 
ments to the Constitution which were deemed 
necessary for the protection of the Freedmen, he 


could not conscientiously vote for this bill. If. 


the President were his own father, and as wise as 
Solomon, he would not clothe him with additional 
power to suspend the habeas corpus. He ap- 
pealed to Southern white men to do justice to the 
blacks, and thus obviate the alleged necessity for 
this species of legislation. He also cited for 
reprobation the words of the Washington Repub- 
lican, declaring that ‘‘the passage of the bill is 
required to preserve to the Republican party the 
electoral votes of the Southern States ;” a sentence 
which seems to justify the remark of Mr. Pierce 
as to the motive for passing the bill. It is not 
believed that the bill can pass the Senate. 


THE INNER WITNESS. 


E have received a letter from a woman of 

uncommon intelligence and thoughtful- 
ness, laying before us her religious difficulties. 
She was trained in a severe and gloomy theology, 
and, being evidently of a docile and believing na- 
ture, accepted itimplicitly. But some of its doc- 
trines have become to her an almost unsupportable 
burden. Yet she cannot renounce them until her 
mind is honestly satisfied as to whether they are 
true or false. These doctrines represent God in 
such a light that she feels it almost impossible to 
love or worship such a being. There has arisen 
in her mind another view, which she feels if it 
were true would greatly enlighten and comfort 
her. Toward this view her reason, her sense of 
right and wrong, her instinctive sense of what is 
most worthy of the Divine character, strongly 
impel her. But in regard to these workings of her 
mind she feels a great distrust and dread, because 
in them she recognizes no Divine authority. The 
traditional creed claims an express sanction from 
God ; how can she dare to oppose to it the unin- 
spired suggestions of mere human reason? So 
she is in doubt and distress. 

We refer to this letter, not to answer it here, 
but to use it as an illustration of a general and 
vital truth. The writer of the letter is suffering 
in part from one-sided and imperfect teaching as 
to the true methods of apprehending religious 
truth,—we might say, the methods of God’s reve- 
lation. She has been taught implicit reverence 
for historical and recorded revelation. But her 
teaching has wholly ignored the direct disclosure 
of himself which God makes in the human soul. 
She bows in humility before the word spoken to 
Moses, to Elijah, or to Paul. But that God 
speaks to her is wholly foreign to her thought. 
And yet it is as certain as anything in Christianity 
that to the humble, devout, truth-seeking soul 
God directly manifests himself and directly im- 
parts the truth. 

This is no sentimental or mystical idea. It ad- 
mits of the soberest philosophical statement. The 
human mind in all its faculties is constituted by 
God. Those faculties which are appropriate for 
the acquisition of knowledge are appointed by 
him, and are valid to the end for which they 
were appointed. There are faculties appropriate 
to the knowledge of the senses; there are others 
appropriate to more abstract knowledge; and at 
the summit there are faculties whose sole and 
special function it is to apprehend moral and re- 
ligious truth. The truth which comes to man 
through the exercise of these faculties comes just 
as much from God as if a voice spoke from the 
heavens or a finger wrote on the sky. 

When a map, using his own mind, perceives 
that two and two make four, he apprehends that 
truth by the method which God appointed. All 
the results of mathematics, being reached by the 
right use of the proper mental faculties, are 
reached in accordance with Divine law. Go now 
to a higher realm, the realm of conscience. That 
faculty, too, is implanted by Ged. It admits of 
education ; and the best educated conscience ap- 
prehends the most truth in morals, just as the 
best educated mathematician reaches the most 
truth in his field. Conscience, then, the sense of 
right and wrong, is truly a Divine voice in the 
soul. When a man’s sincere conviction tells 
him in regard to his conduct, ‘‘ This is right,” 
or ‘This is wrong,” he is as much bound by it 
as he can be bound by anything. That is the 
most trustworthy indication he has of what God 
would have him do. 

Still further, the sense of right and wrong must 


goodness, one for God and another for men. 


guide us not only as to our own conduct. but as to 
our thought of God. Whatever our highest con- 
ception of goodness is, that to us must be the 
conception of God. There are not two kinds of 
Our 
highest thought of purity, of justice, of love— 
that must be our thought of God. 
** Not mine to look where cherubim 
And seraphs may not see, 
But nothing can be good in Him 

Which evil is in me.”” 

Through conscience, then—the sense of right 
and wrong—God reveals himself, and reveals him- 
self more fully as the sense of right and wrong be- 
comes clearer and stronger. But there is a faculty 
higher even than conscience. There is in the soul, 
latent or developed, a power ky which it may 
come into direct, conscious, joyful intercourse 
with its God. It may feel him nearer than any 
human friend ever was. This is the loftiest and 
most blessed experience of human nature. 
who have felt it know that it is not imaginary or 
delusive, but deeper and surer than anything be- 
sides. In such moments the soul sees God face to 
face; it knows him thereafter, not by report of an- 
other, but by its own highest consciousness. 

We say then that God has so constituted man 
that through his nobler faculties, his reason and 
conscience and spiritual sense, he may have direct 
and personal knowledge, not only of material 
things, but of the moral realm and the Divine 
Nature. To apply this:—here is a person, trained 
in Christian habits of living, conscientious, earn- 
estly desiring to know the truth. It is to be 
supposed that God will use her faculties,—thus 
Christianly educated, and held in humility and 
reverence and aspiration toward what is right—as 
channels for his truth. The voice of her reason 
and moral sense, her own instinctive and irrepres- 
sible conviction of what is best and worthiest of 
the Divine character—this must be to her as the 
voice of God. 

It is said, as in opposition to these views, that 
upon religious truth we have an explicit revela- 
tion, which is contained in the Bible. But, what 
is the great fact shining out from every page of 
the Bible? Is it not just this: that God has al- 
ways revealed himself directly to men when they 
needed him? That on countless occasions he 
made just that special disclosure, to men and to 
nations, which the special emergency called for? 
The record of these disclosures has value not only 
for what they contained in themselves, but as 
teaching men to expect that God will always 
reveal himself to their special need. There is not 
in the Scriptures the slightest hint that after a 
certain period God was to shut himself up in 
heaven and leave men only records of his appear- 
ances in other days. On the contrary, all through 
the Scriptural period the promise broadens and 
brightens. The prophets foresaw the day when 
the Divine inspiration should illumine all men. 
‘** And it shall come to pass in the last days, saith 
God, I will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh; 
and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 
and your young men shall see visions, and your old 
men shall dream dreams.” Wasthe Day of Pente- 
cost, when Peter recalled that great word of 
prophecy, the entire fulfillment of it? Rather, it 
was but the beginning. The history of the New 
Testament church is jubilant with the sense of 
the immediate presence of God in all his people. 
It is because our faith has degenerated that we 
see God’s hand only in the past. He called the 
Israelites out of Egypt; did he not just as truly 
call the Pilgrim Fathers out of England? Did he 
ever summon the Jewish people toany work more 
manifestly than he summoned the American peo- 
ple to a sacred war against slavery? And what is 
true of nations is true of men. In every age, the- 
soul that cries out for God finds him—finds him 
it may be through help of sacrifice, or temple, or 
church, or Bible ; but above all, finds him present 


‘én ttself. 
And, as the method of Scriptural revelation 


points directly to a continual revelation of God 
unto believing souls, so the supreme fact to which 
Scripture testifies affords the assurance of an ever 
present heavenly guidance. Psalm, prophecy; 
gospel, epistle, all point to this,—a living God, 
who rules the universe, and dwells in every hum- 
ble heart. There is ‘‘a true Light, that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” Jesus takes 
up the prophetic word and gives it a new full- 
ness of meaning: ‘And they shall all be taught 
of God.” “If any of you lack wisdom, let him 
ask of God that giveth to all men liberally and 
upbraideth not, and it shall be given him.” 

It is said, that if men trust to any inward guide 
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ance, they are liable to self-delusion. But so they 
are under any system. No authority and no rule 


_has yet been found that will absolutely secure men 


against mistake. The greatest safeguard, and the 


gure safeguard against fatal error, is given by 


Christ: ‘‘2f any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine.” Right living, in the fullest 
gense—the spirit of love to God and love to man, 
carried into every relation of life—brings the soul 
into such a state that it is sensitive to moral truth, 
and apprehends it as if by instinct. Therefore do 
we, even in theinterest of a true theology, mainly 
insist on character as the supreme necessity. For, 
through “Adelie through self-denial, through 
prayer; b ways of patient and loving service 
to men; by sweetness of disposition, by humility, 
by opening itself as a little child to receive the 
Heavenly Guest—the soul is brought into tune,,. 


go that it answers the touch of the Divine Spirit 


with the sacred harmonies of truth. 


LOUISIANA. 


E do not see how any reflecting person, 

having a tolerably clear understanding of 
our federated system of government, can read the 
reports of the Louisiana Investigating Committee 
without suspecting at least that the course pur- 
sued in that State, for some years past, by the 
administration at Washington, however well in- 
tended, has been a huge mistake. 

At the close of the war two courses were open 
to us. We might, on the one hand, have kept 
the Southern States in something like a Territorial 
relation for a series of years; but we chose to re- 
admit them to the Union as States, upon certain 
conditions, with which they complied. After 
their representatives had been seated in Congress, 


and the process of reconstruction, as prescribed 
by the National authority, had been completed, 


our right to treat them as Ze7ritories ceased, and 
we were bound to accord to them the same rights 
of local self-government as have always been 
exercised by the States whose relations to the 
Union were never disturbed, except as those 
rights have been restricted by the latest amend- 
ments to the Constitution. If our plan of recon- 
struction proved a mistaken one, it was too late 
to mend it; we were bound to abide the conse- 
quences of our action, to keep the National Gov- 
ernment within the limitations imposed by the 
Constitution, and to depend upon the influences 
of civilization and Christianity to cure evils which 
are beyond the reach of Federal authority. 

The majority of the Investigating Committee, 
consisting of two Republicans and two Democrats, 
effectually refute the allegation set up in justifica- 
tion of the action of the Returning Board, that 
the result of the election was changed by fright- 
ening the blacks from the polls. They show very 
clearly that the registration of colored voters was 
swelled by fraud, the number registered exceeding 
by 4,000 the total number of colored adult males 
returned by the census; while the number of 
white voters registered was less by 10,000 than the 
number of white adults returned by the census of 
1870. The whole number of voters registered was 
167,604. Of these, 146,523 voted. Thisis a larger 
proportion of registered voters than usually vote 
in any Northern State. In an agricultural State, 
sparsely settled, say the Committee, where long 
journeys have often to be made to reach the polls, 
it is unreasonable to suppose that a greater pro- 
portion of the registered blacks would have 
voluntarily turned out to support a government 
under which the prosperity of the State and their 


- ‘wages and the value of their shares of production 


had: steadily declined, than usually vote at elec- 
tions North or South. The Committee (the ma- 
jority) allege an entire want of any direct evidence 
to show any general intimidation of the colored 
voters, and they say : 

** Such intimidation as did exist in the State was ratherin the 
interest of the Republicans than the Conservatives. The 
United States Marshals, whose chief was Chairman of the Re- 
publican Committee, armed in some cases witb blank war- 
rants of arrest, and aided by Federal troops, made arrests be- 
fore the election but notafter. The oversight of the election 
and the returns were in the hands of Gov. Kellogg’s officials. 
Their account and return did show twenty-nine majority of 
the members of the lower House elected by the Conserva- 
tives, without any protest whatever, except in three parishes, 
although it was their province and duty to protest in any case 
where violence and intimidation or fraud existed. Indeed, 


‘the direct evidence ‘as to the election of 1874, as well as the. 


circumstances, clearly show a fair election. In fact, after the 
visit of the first committee and the revisit of a special com- 
mittee, the Kellogg party, with all their machinery for col- 
Jecting evidence, were unable to produce more than half a 
Sezen people to testify to anything opposed to the freedom 
And fairness of the late election who were not office-holders 
or connected with office-helders. Againstsuch facts it seems 
to us idle to say that the disturbances so vividly pictured by 


the minority could have kept up throughout the State such a 
feeling of intimidation as would justify the assumption that 
but for that feeling the State would have gone Republican. 
All experience shows that the result of the election of 1874 in 
Louisiana, as returned to the Returning Board, was natural, 
and to be only accounted for by the reasons we have given. 
We hold, therefore, that in November, 1874, the people of 
Louisiana did fairly have a free and full registration and 


election, in which a clear Conservative majority was elected 


to the lower House of the Legislature, of which majority the 
Conservatives were deprived by the unjust, fllegal and arbi- 
trary action of the Returning Board.” 

The Committee is unanimous in the belief that 
the Conservatives elected a majority of members 
of the Legislature last fal, and that the Conserva- 
tive members who were defrauded of their certifi- 
cates by the Returning Board should be admitted 
to seats. The majority are in favor of recognizing 
Kellogg as Governor, some of them thinking he 
was elected in 1872, and others that, whether he 
was elected or not, his removal now would lead to 
still worse complications than those at present 
existing. The Democratic members are in favor 
of withdrawing the troops and letting the people 
of Louisiana settle their affairs in their own way. 
Of the Republican members, three (Messrs. Hoar, 


Frye and Wheeler) are agreed, that a new election 


held at this time under the national authority is 
not desirable, and while it is not wished for on 
either side, would inflame and augment the evils 
now existing ; and that it is the duty of Congress 
to use such powers as are vested in it by the Con- 
stitution; to recognize the lawful Governor 
of Louisiana by express resolution, and -provide 
further safeguards for holding elections and ascer- 
taining results, if any can be devised. These gen- 
tlemen (Messrs. Hoar, Frye and Wheeler) also say 
that ‘‘these remedies are at the best temporary 
and superficial, curing the symptoms and not the 
disease. Efficient aid to the State to establish 
public education would have gone far to prevent 
the evil, and may yet do much to effect a cure. 
The public sentiment of the rest of the country, 
without distinction of party, may do much to re- 
move, as it has already unfortunately done much 
to aggravate, the evils in Louisiana.” Even they, 
with all their desire to justify, so far as they hon- 
estly can, the course of the Administration in 
Louisiana, do not venture to suggest that the 
Force bill of the Republican caucus ought to pass. 
They are evidently appalled in view of the condi- 
tion of affairs in Louisiana, and unwilling to 
assume the responsibility of recommending any 
very decided measures. They do indeed say that 
Congress should use such powers as are vested in 
it by the Constitution; but what those powers 
are, and what their limitations, they do not vent- 
ure to tellus. Just here, however, is the key to 
the whole question, and, sooner or later, the 
Supreme Court will be called upon to say what 
the National Gevernment may and may not con- 
stitutionally do in the premises. It is a pity that 
the question cannot be at once adjudicated and 
determined by that tribunal. 

No reader of this paper needs to be assured that 
we are in favor of exerting every power conferred 
by the Constitution upon the National Govern- 
ment for the protection of every class of citizens. 
We would have the Government do for the blacks 
precisely what it does for the whites, no less and 
no more. “Accordyhe to our federated system, 
citizens depénd for the- defense of certain rights 
upon the Stat nd for the defense of certain 
other rights upon the Nation. For instance, if a 
citizen is assaulted in his person, if his character 
is libeled, or if a neighbor defrauds him of prop- 
erty, his remedy lies in an appeal to the State, the 
Nation having no power of interference in his be- 
half. The Nation has no power to punish theft, 
burglary, or even murder, when committed within 
the jurisdiction of a State. The State may even 
neglect its duty to punish these crimes, and great 
evils may consequently ensue, and yet the Nation 
is powerless to afford a remedy. 

Now, the feelings of aversion or hostility existing 
in the minds of the Southern whites toward the 
blacks are most deeply to be lamented. They are 
inconsistent with the very spirit of our institutions, 
and it is our earnest desire to see them removed, 
and the blacks protected in all the rights of citizen- 
ship. We would haye the National Government 
go to the very verge of its legitimate and lawful 
power in this direction ; but in the interest of the 
blacks no less than in that of the whites, we say, 
it ought not and must not, even for this good pur- 
pose, break down the barriers of the Constitution 
and make this a Centralized instead of a Federal 
Government. The safety of the country and of 
all our dearest interests depends upon the honest 
observance of the limitations of power in the Con- 
stitution. In astate of civil war these limitations 


| nena som. *times be disregarded; but in time of 


peace the pr.ecedents made in war become danger- 
ous. The ho),'OW pretense of zeal for the Consti- 
tution on the pa Tt of the defenders and apologists 
of slavery in the Past has made many good citi- 
zens impatient und*r every appeal to that instru- 
ment as limiting the ,»ower of the National Gov- 
ernment for the protec,tion of the citizen : but we 
must not suffer the false } retences of politiciansin 
the days of slavery to blina' us to the truth that 
we have a Constitution, upn a true and honest 
allegiance to which depends the safety and the 
prosperity of the country. We cannot at one 
and the same time admit States to representation 
in Congress and rob them of their functions by 
assuming the regulation of their local affairs. .. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—So well known to the city and country is the 
Howard Mission aud Home for Little Wanderers at 
No. 40 Bowery that we need not explain its admirable 
purposes nor enlarge upon the good that it has done 
and is doing. Suffice it to say that it is in urgent need 
of funds and that the managers have lately hit upon 
the plan of giving ‘“‘ Publick Rehearsales,” something 
on the plan of “’ Old Folks’ Concerts.”’ One of these 
was given at Steinway Hall on the 24th ultimo, with 
such success as to justify its repetition on Tuesday, 
March 9th, at the same place. The circular, composed 
in colonial English, informs us that the “Price to 
Enter will be Four Levies,” and the programme em- 
braces many quaint and time-honored selections. It 
is always a treat to see these poor little waifs of our 
streets in their public excercises; and we hope that 
they will have a full house on Tuesday, and a very 
short free-list. 


—The Advance, alluding to the objection of the 
Catholics, that the schools are “ godless ’’ because they 
do not give religious instruction, says: 


“There might be ‘some force in this objection, if it were 
true that all the education which our children receive must 
be given during the school hours. But this is not so. The 
secular studies and methodical discipline of the school room 
do not interfere in the slightest degree with appropriate re- 
ligious instruction at home—nor yet with special religious 
instruction out of school hours by the priest or any other re- 
ligious instructor. We are glad to see the necessity of relig- 
ious culture urged, by whomsoever it is done, but our 
Roman Catholic fellow-citizens must not expect others to be 
influenced by the sophistry of the ‘Godless schools’ argu- 
ment until, at least, we see the Romish priesthood telling 
parents they must not, under any circumstances, send their 
child to the meat market, unless the butcher before deliver- . 
ing the package of sirloin or chop will see to it that the little 
fellow first recites a bit from the catechism, and an Ave or 
two to the Virgin Mary. : 

—Our receipts for the Kansas-Nebraska sufferers 
amount to $36, as follows: From Jeroma Scoville, South 
Windsor, Conn., $10; from ‘“ W.,’’? Prescott, Ontario, 
$5; from Geo. L. Goodrich, Bristol, Conn., $; from 
Annie M. Wilcox, for several residents in Meriden, 


-Conn., $16. 


—We have also to acknowledge $3 for the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society from “ M. E. H.,”’ Big Rapids, Mich- 
igan. This we have forwarded to Mr. Brace. 


—Gladstone has not, by silence or otherwise, 
admitted himself vanquished by Archbishop Manning 
and Dr. Newman. He has published another pam- 
phiet, entitled “‘ Vaticanism,” in which he maintains 
his original assertions, eulogizes Dr. Newman, whose 
secession, he says, is the greatest loss to the English 
Church since Wesley’s; acknowledges that the loyalty 
of the mass of Catholics is unchanged; refutes Arch- 
bishop Manning’s assertion that the claims of the 
Roman Church are not changed by the Vatican de- 
crees, and points to the declarations repudiating the 
doctrines of Papal infallibility and temporal power 
by means of which the English and irish Catholics 
have obtained full civil liberty. It is instructive to 
notice the contrast between the courtesy exhibited by 
the Protestant press generally toward the distin- 
guished champions of Catholicism and the vitupera- 
tion poured by the Catholic press upon Mr. Gladstone, 


—We had supposed that in Great Britain the 
question of the color of a man’s skin did not affect the 
estimate of his value as a subject of the crown; but it 
is stated that Earl Derby has accepted from Spain as 
indemnity for the Virginius outrage on British sub- 
jects, £500 sterling for each white, and £300 sterling 
for each black man murdered. Did Lord Derby get 
the suggestion that a negro is worth just three-fifths 
as much as a white man from the provision of the U. 
3. Constitution by which three-fifths of the slaves of 
the South were included in the basis of representation 
in Congress and the electoral colleges? “A man’s @ 
man for a’ that,’’ whatever Lord Derby may think. 


—Dr. G. W. Leitner, whose collection of Graeco- 
Bhuddist antiquities is famous, has come into posses- 
sion of a small but valuable collection of Egyptian 
curiosities. He was recently walking near the London 
docks, when his attention was attracted by a small 
hand-bill, stating that a lot of Egyptian things, which 
had been brought there from a ship a year ago, would 
be sold at auction. He entered the dingy establish- 
ment. The auctionecr was not able to get a bid te 
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any adequate amount, and closed the sale. Dr. Leit- 
ner then examined the specimens, and saw that they 
were genuine. He then proceeded to make inquiries 
into their history, and found that they had been col- 
lected by Signor Lanzoni, now a Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Turin, during a twenty years’ residence in 
Egypt. He then made an offer for the lot, which was 
accepted. On taking them home, he invited Dr. Birch 
and other experts of the British Museum to assist him 
in examining the pbjects—about 1,300 in number—and 
of these only one object (2 bronze plate) proved to be 
ungenuine. The Museum experts have been busy in 
copying the inscriptions, some of which are so rare 
that the objects holding them would be purchased if 
the Doctor were willing to separate them. But this 
he is not willing to do. Here is an opportunity to ac- 
quire a valuable collection for some American museum 
of Antiquities. 

—We recently had the satisfaction of welcom- 
ing to New York, for the second time, the ‘ Jubilee 
Singers,’”’ from Fisk University ; and now it seems that 
another band of colored singers, from the Hampton 
(Va.) Normal and Agricultural Institute, will shortly 
give aseries of concerts in this city and vicinity, and 
along the line of the New York Central Railroad. 
After this they will go to California, where they ex- 
pect to sing in April and May. Their present object 
is to raise $25,000 for the erection of a men’s dormitory 
at Hampton. Their former object, the eompletion of 
Virginia Hall, is accomplished. Through their efforts, 
and by the aid of friends, this beautiful building is 
finished and occupied at a cost of over $80,000. 


—Saa Kee, a Chinaman, of San Francisco, pro- 
tests against the efforts of Christians to convert his 
countrymen from the religion of Confucius, and con- 
tends that many of the best things in the New Testa- 
ment are remodeled from the ancient Chinese books. 
He illustrates his meaning by a variety of passages 
from Confucius, among which we find this: 

* Let the public schools be carefully maintained, and, above 

all, let youth be instructed early in the duties of life, and 
formed to good morals.” ’ 
We do not believe that the writers of the New Testa- 
ment caught their inspiration from Confucius; that 
would be much asif it should be affirmed that the sun 
took its light and warmth from a candle; but, cértain- 
ly, this sentiment of Confucius in relation to the pub- 
lic schools is worthy of a Christian origin, and it will 
serve to rebuke the narrowness which assumes that 
God has left himself without a wituess in the nations 
we call heathen. 


—Hon. Franz Kolton, the dietinguished German 
banker, after spending several years in America, has 
recently purchased fora home, in which to spend his 
declining days, the beautiful suburban mansion known 
as the Sherman House, three miles west of Galesburg, 
Illinois. This gentleman, whom Galesburg may be 
proud to welcome, though very modest in his preten- 
sions, is closely connected with distinguished families 
in Europe and America, being father-in-law to Lord 
Chancellor John B. Kolton, step-father to the Duke 
of Noteware, uncle to Gad D. Kolton, author of The 
New Plan of Salwation, and haif-brother to Captain 
Burkay of the U. S. Army, now residing in Galesburg. 


—The report that comes from Omaha of bad 
treatment of convicts in the State prison is likely to 
be hidden, in most papers, by more prominent mat- 
ters, but it is asad evidence of the incompleteness of 
our civilization that such astory does not rouse the 
indignation of the whole country. Scarcely any of 
our prisons are reformatory institutions, but the mere 
possibility that in any of them bad men are being 
made worse (as by bad food and ill-treatment they are 
sure to be), should at least arouse every one’s instinct 
of self-defense. 


—We regret that Mr. Edmund C. Stedman, the 
poet, has been constrained, by considerations affecting 
his health, to seek a milder climate. He sailed for Ja- 
maica on Saturday. His troops of personal friends 
will miss him greatly. 


—An evangelical clergyman, who formerly re- 
sided in Minnesota, and is intimately acquainted with 
Chief-Justice S. J. R. McMillen, the newly elected U. 
S. Senator from that State, assures us that he is a man 
of spotless integrity and above the reach of any and 
every corrupting influence. Minnesota is fortunate 
in the choice of such a man to represent her in the 
Senate, and all good citizens, in every part of the 
country, have reason to rejoice over his election. 


—Some of our religious exchanges are consider- 
ing what may be the best way of securing the reverent 
attention of congregations to the benediction at the 
close of public worship. It must be admitted that in 
many Protestant churches this part of the service is 
treated as if it were a notification to the worshipers to 
seize their hats and be prepared for a leap toward the 
door at the instant that the ‘‘amen”’ falls from the 
preacher’s lips. Perhaps, after other remedies have 
failed, it may be well to try the effect of returning to 
the custom of the olden time in New England, of 
withholding the weekly notices until after the bene- 
diction was pronounced, on the ground that their 
annunciation was not an act of worship. Our con- 
gregations in this day must indeed miss the stimulus 
to hushed, reverential silence created by the expecta- 
tion of hearing the Puritan minister announce the 
names of the couples intending marriage; but perhaps 


| the desire to learn when and where the next meeting 
of the sewing-circle will be held, on what evening the 
Sunday-school teachers will meet, and when the next 
lyceum lecture or charity concert will take place, will 
suffice to keep the worshipers quiet during the bene- 
diction. But if this fails, it might be well to have the 
minister pronounce the benediction, not in a rapid, 
ofi-hand manner, but solemnly and tenderly. We 
have known this to succeed in retaining the people in 
a reverential state when all other things failed. 


—Dean Stanley, in his late sermon on Canon 
Kingsley, offered a world of profitable suggestion 
when, after characterizing the deceased as a layman 
in the disguise of a clergyman, he said ‘“‘ He still was 
not the less—nay, he was ten times more a pastor than 
he would have been had he shut bimself out from the 
haunts of men.”’ 


—The House estimates for artistic work, offered 
for the adornmeut of the Capitol, seem to indicate that 
our national legislators are endeavoring to establish a 
bew standard of art values. Otherwise, what can be 
the meaning of the proposition to pay $10,000 for a 
portrait of General Thomas, when not one of our 
greatest artists would dare to charge a fourth as much 
for the finest portrait he ceuld elaborate? 


—The first fruits of Livingstone’s life-work seem 
to have followed quickly the decease of that Christian 
hero, for we learn that the Presbyterians of Scotland 
have determined to locate a missionary station on 
Lake Nyassa, and that $25,000 (half the sum required) 
is already subscribed. 


—The advantages offered by Africa for mission- 
ary work seem to indicate that a partial transfer of 
workers from other unchristian countries—Asia Minor, 
for instance—might with propriety be made. Those 
political and theological jealousies which so hinder 
the missionaries in nearly all parts of Asia are not to 
be found in the lake regions of Africa. Easy com- 
munication with the outside world could not be ex- 
pected, but there are certainly in the Protestant 
churches earnest Christians willing to work in Africa 
in isolation no worse than that of the Jesuits in China. 


—The long-needed agitation of the subject of 
reading in schools seems at last to have been fairly 
commenced by press and parents. Both those who 
know the worthlessness of the current style of read- 
ing-books and those who are active when spurred 
on by newspapers should rejoice at the prospect of 
that change for tho better which cannot fail to follow 
aveutilation of this most prominent evil of our text- 
book system. 


—Last week we gave in these columns some 
practical remarks on conscience by Dr. Cuyler. From 
a theological antipode of that gentleman we have now 
some equally timely remarks on the same oft-mention- 
ed but rarely educated function. Dr. Newman, in 
criticising the critics of Catholicism, takes occasion to 
properly characterize a certain popular counterfeit of 
conscience. ‘‘Conscience has rights, because it has 
duties; but in this age, with a large portion of the 
public, it is the very right and freedom of conscience 
to dispense with conscience, to ignore a lawgiver and 
judge, to be independent of unseen obligations.”’ 
Much as they differ as to the limits of conscience, both 
divines agree as to the necessity of its education, and 
the world, its saints und sinners alike, agree with 
them. Itisnolack of conscience in religious people 
that makes business men no more willing to trust 
them than to trust the wicked, but it is the narrowness 
of the groove in which id-educated conscience per- 
forms its entire work. 


—The Tribune is very properly indignant at a 
paragraph headed, “ Actors Cared for by a Suffering 
Sister,’’ which has been passed from paper to paper as 
if humanity and kindness on the part of actors was 
unusual. We agree fully with the editor when he 
says that there is no class of people more generous 
with their money than are actors, and that to judge 
their morality by that of the English stage a hundred 
or more years ago, is no more fair than to make the 
hard-drinking, lackeyish English chaplain of the same 
period a sample of the pastor of to-day. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Is it advisable to teach a young child to believe in 
Santa Claus, to learn when older that it-has been 
deceived ? 


T seems a pity to disturb the poetry of a child’s 
superstition, but we doubt if it is best to give a 
child’s mind a bent toward superstition at the outset, 
or to risk the revulsion toward skepticism when the 
time of disillusion comes. In truth a child’s imagina- 
tion is so vivid that Santa Claus will seem about as 
real to him if you tell him the truth as it does when 
he is deceived. It is always safe to avoid hWying even 
to a child. 


2. Mintsters at the Lord’s Supper. 

A correspondent wishes to know whether all minis- 
ters do as Methodist ministers do—serve themselves 
first at the Lord’s Supper, and why it isdone. The 
English Episcopal Church retained very churchly 
ideas of the rank of the minister, and deviated as 
little as possible from the “historic church’’ in its 
forms. From the English Church the Methodist Epis- 


| copal Church derived its ritual and usages, and hence 


in both these bodies the minister by immemorial 
usage takes precedence of the congregation at the 
Lord’s Supper. The more democratic churches of 
Presbyterian and Puritan origin, wishing to protest 
against all relics of the. priestly idea, treat the minis- 
ter as indeed “ the servant of all,’’ and he partakes of 
the bread and wine last of all. There is the history of 
an idea imbedded in each form. 


3. What meaning do Catholics attach to the word 
Indulgence,’ when it is said “the Pope grants an 
indulgence of one hundred days to all who recite, 
with contrition three times, in presence of the statue 
of the Blessed Virgin, the Angelic Satutation, and 
three hundred days to all who recite, with the same 
disposition, the Litany of St. Loretra’’ ? 


According to Catholic doctrine, there isa temporal 
punishment due to a sin after its eternal punishment 
has been remitted. This temporal punishment con- 
sists either of penance in this life or of purgatory in 
the next. A plenary indulgence releases a soul ab- 
solutely from purgatory. An indulgence for a certain 
number of days is, in its benefits, equal to that num- 
ber of days of penance or of purgatory, and releases 
tbe beneficiary absolutely from that amount of 
suffering either of penance or purgatory. Thia is 
the most plausible statement of the-doctrine. It hag 
often been presented by Catholic authorities in grosser 
forms. 


4. The Universal Prayer. 
A friend is informed that the lines, 
‘* Father of all, in every age, 
In every clime adored, . 
By saint, by savage and by sage, | 
Jehovah, Jove or Lord—” 
are to be found in a celebrated poem of Alexander 
Pope entitled ‘‘The Universal Prayer.”” We cannot 
reprint it, it is too well known. You will find it in 
Pope’s Poems. 


5. How do you account for table-tipping, moving, 
etc., in the light of modern spiritualism compared with 
miracles in ancient times? I have known in many 
private parlors in this city and elsewhere the moving 
of tables and articles of furniture without any appa- 
rent visible agency, and oftentimes no force present 
could prevent it. ; 

We do not attempt to “account for table-tipping, 
moving, etc.’”” That some of the phenomenasre mere 
sleight-of-hand jugglery has been often demonstrated. 
We have known of the detection of some such impo- 
sitions ‘‘in private parlors.’’ Professors of legerde- 
main will show you strange things. Heller’s séances 
were more unaccountable than those of spiritual me- 
diums. Mr. Owen, ‘‘after forty memorable séances” 
and many tests, found himself imposed upon and 
humbugged in the Katie King business. But there are 
phenomena, we believe, which are not impositions. It 
is quite probable that the mystery which hangs about 
them will be dissipated as so many other mysteries 
have been dissipated, by the advancement of science. 


We do not pretend to say that science may not find | 


spiritual agency. But we do say that ignorant and 
superstitious runfing after spirits that peep out of 
cabinets and spell out by raps and ring bells and upset 
furniture and ** towsle’’ a fellow’s hair in the dark is 
injurious and degrading. As for jwdging anything 
‘‘in the light of modern spiritualism’’ we cannot do 
it. In all the mass of ‘‘communications’’ we have 
never yet found the glimmer of a ray of light on any 
subject of consequence. The greatest geniuses seem to 
live after leaving this world in a land of darkness and 
the shadow of death, in which their thoughts run into 
an unintelligible muttering about “spheres.” If you 
mean to ask us what we think of these things compared 
with the miracles of the New Testament, we have only 
to say that Christ dwindles into insignificance by the 
side of spiritualist wonder-workers. Jesus never rang 
bells or tipped tables. He never *‘towsled’”’ Nicode- 
mus’s hair in the dark. He could not show material- 
ized women and Indians to the Sanhedrim. He was 
never able to have bells rung and fiddles played in the 
air ‘‘without apparent visible agency.’’ He only 
wrought wonders to relieve distress as acts of over- 
flowing beneficence, and he did manage to do good to 
some people. 


6. What weekly newspaper gives a condensed jour- 
nal of the proceedings of each branch of Congress, 
and long extracts from the most important speeches? 

We suppose the New York Weekly Tribune to be 
what you waut. 


7. Man of God. 
We do not suppose that anybody knows the name 
of the prophet mentioned in 1 Kings xiii. 


8. I am a bookkeeper, decided by your editorial 
and other remarks to change my purpose in life. Will 
you advise me what course to pursue to obtain labor 
under a mining corporation? Do such corporations 
employ beginners ? 

Unsk@led laborers are employed in and around all 
the mines, but they must expect to do the roughest 
work and receive the poorest pay. Toa man of intel- 
ligence, however, and one who studies his business, 
the bottom of the ladder is the best place to commence 
to learn mining or any other profession. You would 
do well to seek employment at metal mining rather 
than in the coal regions, and should be willing ta. 
spend a long and industrious apprenticeship. | 
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given up to the lesson. 


and faithful!” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Marcx 3, 1875. 


Che Sundap-School. 


Lesson for March 7, Joshua xx. 1-9; for March 
14, Joshua xxii. 21-27. 


The class which Professor Boise, of the Chicago 
University, teaches in one of the Sunday-schools in 
that city was organized with the special object of ex- 
amining and studying the New Testament in the 
Greek language. In the process of comparing the dif- 
ferent English versions, and bringing out the various 
shades of meaning and construction embodied in the 
original, the class members reach the very core of the 
truth and have it permanently fixed in mind. That 
they all enjoy the exercise and are greatly profited by 
it we can readily believe. Every Bible-class, how- 
ever, is not therefore called on to buy and study 
Greek Testaments. That is not the necessary infer- 
ence in the case. With us the noticeable point is that 
@ prominent and competent layman goes into the 
Sunday-school and helps it. The Chicago professor is 
not the only one who has done this, but unhappily he 
is only one of a few. 


A very successful pastor attributes any prosper- 
ity he has had in church work mainly to his interest 
in and care for the children. This is the experience 
of many, no doubt; and it is one of the promising 
signs that pastors are recognizing more and more the 
claims of the young people upon them. The Interior 
is perfectly right in assuming that the number of ad- 
ditions to the church from the Sunday-school meas- 
ures with tolerable accuracy the shepherd care of the 
church over its lambs. Truly, as it says, it does not 
require a long pastorate to witness that great change 
in a congregation which comes by swift gradations 
when childhood passes up into youth. A pastor who 
devotes himself to the audience-room and neglects 
the school-room will presently find himself in the 
midst of a company of young people who are strang- 


to him. 


That Maine school that all through this nip- 
ping winter has had an average attendance of only 
eight less than during the most pleasant months, de- 
serves the warmest place in our hearts for its example.- 
Besides, it shows a good record in other respects, an 
unusual sum of money having been contributed by it, 
the library replenished, and five scholars added to the 
church. 


Half an hour at the most is the amount of time 
Singing, marking attendance, 
the librarian’s maneuvers, and little matters of order 
fill out the other half. And yet an exchange warns 
superintendents against making their sessions too long 
lest their schools break down under some such weari- 
someness as ended the days of a sckool in Missouri. 
*O! we ruo her faithful,’’ sighed its teacher; * we 
kept her going from 9 o’clock until 4, but she run out 
after all. I don’t see why it was, for we worked hard 
Now some schools run out even on 
the half hour plan, which is anything but hard; per- 
haps because they are not worked “faithful.” 


Permanent, intelligent and devoted teachers, 
we have frequently urged, are what our schools need 
most of all, in the way of human agency, to make 
them what they ought to be. The demand is the same 


in all departments of education, secular as well as re- 


ligious; but it is peculiarly the case in the Sunday- 
school, where instruction is doled out too frequently 


with utter indifference, and where truth is presented 


without unction or effect. John Roberts, a teacher in 
London, just deceased, expressed the right sentiment 


on this point in his last illness, and the circumstance 


that he had taught in schools and Bible classes for 
fifty-one years gives his words a weight they could not 
otherwise have. ‘I have lived for my scholars,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘and that is what a man must do who takes up 
such a work.”’ 


After encountering all sorts of opposition, even 


among well-meaning Protestants, the Sunday-school 


cause in Germany now finds light breaking ahead of 
it. According to a letter in the Evangelist written 
from Heidelberg, the Provincial Synod of Rhenish 
Prussia, a very influential ecclesiastical body, has 
lately, for the first time, announced itself unreservedly 


in favor of the Sunday-school system, and has recom- 


mended it to the individual churches. This is a tri- 
umph indeed, bearing in mind how in some places the 
treatment of Sunday-school advocates has amounted 
almost to persecution. It appears that this result is 
due in a great measure to the liberal disposition of the 
present Prussian Minister of Religion, who has ad- 
dressed circulars on the subject to all the Synods. 
The leading Sunday-school worker in Germany is 
Herr Brockelman, and, of course, he will now double 


his enthusiasm and his energies. We shall watch the. 
effect of the new move with much interest. 


One subject discussed the other day at a Boston 
gathering was the best way of opening the Sunday- 
school session. What was said is not reported; but if 
this strikes some minds as a trivial matter, they may 
receive another impression after reading the sensible 
view taken of it in the Sunday School Times. A well 
ordered opening service, we all agree with it, is of 


| itself worth something; but in its happy effect upon 
the school throughout the rest of the session it is 
worth everything. What should that service be? 
Well, replies the Times, variety of some kind, adapta- 
bility of some sort to each day and each lesson must 
be secured. The thing to be avoided is set, rigid form. 
‘** Nothing,”’ it declares, ** will kill the life and weaken 
the power of such a service among young people like 
a humdrum, undeviating service which they repeat 
parrot-like from week to week, the year through.” 
Then, it suggests that the service should not be elab- 
orate, but fresh and appropriate—a brief psalm, a few 
selections of Scripture, the Lord’s prayer, the com- 
mandments, the creed, suitable hymns and responsive 
readings could all be arranged attractively and im- 
pressively. A wide-awake and versatile superintend- 
ent would not be at a loss for variety in this direction. 
The subject is certainly of considerable importance, 
as the schools might discover if they paid more atten- 
tion to it, and acted upon the suggestions offered. 


Art Hotes, 


‘* Any one who can learn to write can learn to 
draw.’’ Mr. Ruskin has been credited with the pro- 
duction of this dictum. It is not greatly to his credit, 
and has done some mischief in its day notwithstanding 
the underlying truth. So some enthusiastic music 
teachers have been in the habit of telling their classes 
that any one who can learn to talk can learn to sing. 
Both dicta are true, but both have their limits. Ina 
public school system singing and drawing should both 
have a place, but with reasonable limitations. One 
child will take as naturally to rudimentary perspective 
and form as another will to singing or whistling the 
scale. Massachusetts bas of late attempted to introduce 
art-culture as part of her commonscbool system, and it 
would seem that there is danger of overdoing the 
matter. Naturally the teachers were first to feel the 
strain of the new rules. The Boston teachers were re- 
quired to devote certain hours of every week to the 
study and practice of drawing. This, of course, in- 
fringed upon their holidays, and was in some instances 
really oppressive. In the country such instructioa 
was often impossible, and teachers were thrown upon 
their own resources. The result of all this is thata 
strong opposition to the existing system is organizing, 
and there is some danger now that a mistake will be 
made in the opposite direction. 

There is no excuse for worrying the teachers of 
Boston and vicinity and the other large towns with 
compulsory instruction in drawing. There professional 
teachers are available, but it should be remembered 
that the present generation of teachers is not alone to 


common school teacher of the future in city or coun- 
country must at least know how to draw a square and 
fa circle in perspective, and have a few correct ideas 
on the subject of natural shadows, the question of 
popular art instruction will be to a great extent 


solved. 


If a pupil readily catches the idea of representmg 
form on a flat surface, the teacher may encourage 
farther practice. If, on the other hand, he has great 
difficulty in perceiving the apparent convergence of 
parallei lines, and, in short, does not take easily to 
drawing, the teacher should permit him to drop draw- 
ing ata comparatively early stage of his progress. Let 
us not be misunderstood. Every common school scholar 
should be made to draw a little just as he is made to 
learn the ‘“‘ three R’s,’”’ and this not on any unpractical 
theory of the unusual mission of high art. There is 
not @ man or woman who does not depend more or 
less upon drawing in the daily business of life. The 
farmer, the mechanic, the day laborer, all work to a 
better purpose if they can understand a working 
drawing, and to understand such a drawing correctly, 
some instruction is in most cases necessary. 

When we come to the higher branches of art the 
case is different, and it is in this direction that the op- 
position in Massachusetts makes its strongest argu- 
ment. The Fine Art department of Old and New has 
contained in the two last numbers (February and 
March) very interesting papers on this subject. Very 
properly it decries the notion of teaching every one to 
draw, using the term, as it seems to us, rather com- 
prehensively. Perhaps, however, in forthcoming 
numbers it will admit that there are afew primary 
stages that are desirable for all. In regard to the 
higher education, it cites the example of .France as 
trustworthy in every respect. After describing how, 
three hundred years ago, France calied the most dis- 
tinguished artists in the world to her capital; how 
subsequently she began to establish-art schools when- 
ever she found a competent master; and how these 
masters simply worked with their pupils;—after go- 
ing through all this, and pointing out sundry mis- 
takes that other nations have made, the author says, 
in answer to a supposed question as to the proper 
method for this country: 

“This is the way I would do: I would get a first-class art- 
ist, a painter who could model, or a sculptor who could paint 
(not a first-class one with us only, but a great artist among 
great artists); then I would get a good large room, where 
there was plenty of light, a few plaster casts, a good model, 
and open the doors—not to everybody, but to those who were 
serious in their aims, and determined to stick to their studies. 


* How would you know who were serious and persevering? 


be considered. If it is an understood thing that the. 


| 


“ That is the first use of a good teacher. You see, that, at 
the first step, we want brains and eyes. 

** There is not a hall in the United States large enough to 
hold ali of the pupids who would flock to the teachings of a 
competent master; nor is there an American artist who does 
not need the teachings of one. 

** To escape high rents, I would.go to some country town. 

But you can’t study art in the country. Quite the contrary: 
these pupils would be so entranced, so interested, they would 
eee how much they have to learn, and how good it was to 
learn, that the wilds of the Rocky Mountains would seem a 
Paradise to them. With tho vigor, ambition and good sense 
of the American character, and the direction of good mas- 
ters, an American collection of pottery, an American bronze 
foundry, an American museum, could be made by American 
hands in less than five years.”’ 
_ Any one curious to know what are the mere rudi- 
ments of the higher art education, and to understand 
why our own great artists are so few in number, will 
do well to read in the magazine which we have quoted 
the description of the French method of education. 
French artists are numerous and great because of 
careful selection and training. The two or three fa- 
mous artists we have in America have reached their 
present position only after protracted (because unsys- 
tematic) training. 


A KNIGHT OF THE FLOWER MISSION. 


By UNA HAWTHORNE. 


BELTED knight goes forth in war’s array, 
And his appearance strikes a great dismay 
Unto his foes, I ween; 
And when I tell the history 
Of his bright armor’s mystery 
This truth will straight be seen. 


Close woven is his coat of mail 
Of oak-leaves, and the petals pale 
Of lilies pure and white; 
His spear is of an Arum tal, 
His helm the Crown-LImperial 
Ail burnished for the fight. 


For baldrick clematis is twined, 
_ Whose odor shy is woo#d by the wind; 
And mystic golden-rod he made 
His sword, from the armory of the sun, 
His future combats, every one, 
Engraved upon its blade. . 


His shield is a sunflower, from a ground 

W here all sweet, old-time flowers are found, 
Such as our mothers know; 

And his capacious haversack 

Holds, heaped within, a fragrant stack 
Of all the kinds that grow. 


And ’neath his armor, near his heart, 
A flower lies precious and apart 
The while he is speeding, 
Whose bloom is symbol of the power 
That brings him forth; it is the flower 
That men call ** love-lies-bleeding.”’ 


He treads all the pathways of the world, 

And ferns and violets are uncurled 
Around his loving feet; 

And the poorest little children play 

In mossy hollows, which, they say, 
Have held his footsteps sweet. 


But where is found the foe thus sought ? 

Just now he saw the face, he thought, 
Lurk near a lady fair; 

But when he closer to her came, 

Lo! her great beauty’s blinding flame 
Had veiled it from him there. 


Yet he lays a flower in her hand, 
And its fairy virtue makes her stand 
There, all remorseful and pale, 
For it tells of that sorrow and sin 
Whereof, by luxury shut in, 
She could not hear the wail. 


He saw the face, too, ’mongst good men old, 
Who, sitting round a fireside, told 
Of their large charity ; 
The knight, with his dazzling Arum spear, 
Makes their hale cheeks to blanca with fear, 
As he goes silent by. 


And he comes, with pity in‘his eyes, | 

Where, grim and gray against the skies, 
Rise the prison towers ; 

And sees haggard faces through the bars 

Watch him, as he hastes beneath the stars 
To give them his flowers. 


His face shines with joy as he goes on ; : 
Hopes he to see the victory won 
Within his own short day ? 
Has he found the prison where Love lies? 
Can he stanch the wound of which it dies? 
And will his balm stay ? 


See! choosing a white rose from his pile, 

He plucks away its thorn with a smile 
Of radiance sweet ; 

And lo! a throng about him stands 

Of women, taking flowers from his hands 
To bear them through the street. 


So now, Love, like the climbing roses, grows, 
And shall bleed nevermorec beneath the snows 

Of sorrow and fear; 
For sympathy is welcome like the flowers, 
And lonely hearts have been waiting for ours - 
In this world, far and near, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XE, No. 9. 


Che Church. 
HOME. 

A mortgage talling due on a Kansas pastor’s 
hhome in grasshopper times, when his people can barely 
find their own food, is one of the incidents of the suf- 
fering and want in that State. In this case—and there 
must be others like it—the sum is small, but the church 
is in no way to give relief, and an appeal for tempo- 


rary aid is sent to kindly disposed people in the East. 
Any one prompted to answer it can have the address 


from us, by which to make further inquiry. 


One of the Presbyterian churches in San Fran- 
cisco being heavily in debt, and its pastor having re- 
signed in consequence, a gentleman offers to pay off 
the entire mortgage and floating indebtedness within 
thirty days, provided the trustees will convey the 
property to the Congregationalists, who will see that 
a live church organization is maintained there. The 


-church have the matter under consideration. It 
-makes little difference what their decision is, so far as 


their church life and the kind of preaching they will 
hear are concerned; and these are the main points. 


Rev. Dr. De Koven accepts the Bishopric of 
Illinois, subject to the decision of the other dioceses. 


The Indiana Standing Committee is the first to act, 


and it votes against him. As Dr. De Koven declares 
that his election is a vindication of Prof. Seymour, 
would it be such a singular coincidence should all the 
dioceses stand as their delegates did at the late Con- 
vention and reject him also by the same vote? Ob- 
viously, if they confirm him, it will be equivalent to 
saying that the General Convention did not represent 
the sentiment of the Church at large in throwing the 
Professor overboard. 


Rev. Mr. Trowbridge, of the A. B. C. F. M., re- 
ports that the total ‘subscriptions for the Aintab Col- 
lege, Syria, amount to something like thirty-five 
thousand dollars, nineteen hundred of which are the 
children’s contribution. Last week an unsigned note 
brought us five dollars for the object, to be credited 
to five boys and girls now at school, namely, G.S&., 
Vassar College; E.S., Tuckahoe, N. Y.; El. S., West- 
field, Mass.; M. W., Waynesboro, Miss.; H. M., Mt. 
Sterling, Ala. They will have an interest of twenty- 
five blocks of stone in the new building, and they are 
not likely to be disappointed in the investment, as 
there is no telling what a powerful center of good for 
Syria that building may be some day. 


Statistics of the Moravian Church in this coun- 
for 1874 give a total of 8,705 communicants, an increase 
of over 400 during the year. Including children and 
non-communicants, the strepgth of the denomination 
is 15,300. There are seventy-five churches in all, which 
are grouped mainly in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota; in the Southern District 
the churches are all in North Carolina—thirteen in 
number, with an aggregate of 1,885 worshipers. The 
largest congregations are at Bethlehem, Pa., Hope, 
Ind., and Salem, N.C. The accessions to the member- 
ship in 1874 numbered 534, while 185 were excluded and 
dropped and 250 dismissed. These figures do not give 
the denomination any very noticeable growth, but it 
holds its own, and is watchful and active within its 
own sphere. 


Having a large proportion of women in its 
membership, Rev. 8S. L. Condé’s Presbyterian church 
at Troy, Penn., has chosen three ladies to act as dea- 

-conesses for the congregation. Their duties are: To 

exercise, with the advice of the pastor and session, a 
general supervision over the ‘* Woman’s Work” of the 
church—such as religious visitation, conversation and 
prayer among the women and children of the congre- 
gation; to see to the appointment and sustenance of 
female prayer-meetings; to secure the early visitation 
and welcoming of strangers, and the gathering of 
children and young people into the Sunday-school; 
also to advise with and assist the deacons in the care 
of the poor, the sick and the distressed needing help, 
and secure a proper distribution of the charities of 
the congregation. 


Within a few years the Episcopal Church has 
developed a marked energy in taking hold of frontier 
mission work, especially among the Indians; and if it 
now goes among the freedmen, as proposed, it will 
find a field ready for it. The Congregationalists, 
Methodists and Baptists are doing the most in that 
direction at present; but there is room for many more 
agencies. The Episcopal Board of Missions has just 
recommended a beginning in this work by the em- 
ployment of evangelists, or traveling missionaries, 
who shall be under the supervision of the Bishops of 
the Southern dioceses. In its report, the Board recog- 
‘nizes the situation in saying that the Southern white 
people are too much impoverished to effect much 
themselves, and that the responsibility therefore rests 
upon the Church and people of the Southern States to 
-do whatever is in their power. : 


Miss Smiley, writes a correspondent of the 
Presbyterian, has been in Cinsinnati, preaching in 


| Methodist; Congregational and Presbyterian pulpits; 


and among her hearers was this same correspondent, 
who found her a good Christian woman, gifted, de- 
vout and edifying, but out of her place.: Said corre- 
spondent, however, admits that he was carried away 
for a time, but that subsequently he made a sincere 
study of God’s Word upon the whole question and was 
put right again. From this we can only infer that 
after hearing Miss Smiley, and becoming uplifted and 
benefited by her words, he sat down, in a straight- 
backed chair, and soberly concluded that he had no 
right to be moved or edified by her. St. Paul had 
said so. Whether this writer then went to work to 
eradicate all the good he had received from the wo- 
man’s preaching, and conformed himself anew to the 
old Presbyterian standards, he does not state in his | 
letter. 


If North Carolina is one of the States whose 
Constitution verbally recognizes the existence of God, 
it was doubtless strictly constitutional for its Legis- 
lature to expel one of its members, as it did last week, 
for his avowed atheism. But otherwise its action can 
hardly besustained, because it discriminates respecting 
@ man’s religious belief. Congress receives a Mormon 
delegate, and we doubt whether any of our legislative 
bodies would blackball a Mohammedan, Chinaman or 
Jew. There is not much choice between no religion 
and a false religion, when it comes to voting upon 
them, and if we exclude the atheist, why not exclude 
the man who disbelieves in the God of Christianity? 
As for the North Carolina case, one of our exchanges, 
the Philadelphia Telegraph, gives it a neat turn in 
saying that the members “only acted like a good 
many other people in demonstrating the depth and 
sincerity of their religious opinions by very violent 
visitations on those who differ with them, while neg- 
lecting to apply the rules of their religion to them- 
selves in the conduct of the everyday affairs committed 
to them.” The Legislature evidently hesitated in its 
action, as it spent three night sessions on the question 
of expulsion, and decided it only by a small majority. 


From the descriptions of its interior, the new 
South Church of Springfield, Mass., must be another 
and a very decided departure from the former sim- 
plicity of Congregational *‘ meeting-houses.”’ A ceiling 
of deep blue, thickly studded with golden stars, buffs 
and salmon tints, and blendings of red upon French 
gray, frescoes by a New York artist, a carved pulpit 
front and organ-screen that are a study, cathedral 
glass and everything else that can make the audience 
room beautiful, enter into the decorations. All this, 
of course, won’t prevent Dr. Buckingham’s people 
from worshiping there s éver in spirit and in truci. 
Memorial windows are a feature of the church, quite a 
number of which have been contributed. Those from 
one parishioner, Mrs. D. B. Wesson, cost $2,000. Mr. 
EK. A. Perkins gave the thousand dollar pulpit, as a 
memorial of his two brothers, R. M. and T. W. Per- 
kins. Four of the nine apse windows are memorials 
of founders of the church, Edward A. Morris, Thomas 
Bond, Philip Wilcox and Daniel Boutecou. The four 
screen windows of the transept arms are in memory 
of Mrs. H. T. Buckingham, Jane Gray Woods, Lucy D. 
Bush and Jemina H. Bond. In the tower vestibule is 
a memorial of Chief-Justice Chapman, and there are 
similar windows in the Sunday-school rooms. The 
church and site have cost about one hundred and 
forty-five thousand dollars. At the dedication last 
week the sermon was preached by its first pastor, 
President Porter, of Yale. 


PrRsonat Notss.—Rev. 8, R. Dennen, D.D., 
of Lynn, Mass., has been called to the Third Congre- 
gational church, New Haven.—Secretary Clark, of the 
American Board, is in Florida, with his health improv- 
ing.—The canonry in Westminster Abbey, vacant by 
the death of the Rev. Charles Kingsley, has been con- 
ferred on the Rev. Robinson Duckworth, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


FOREIGN. 


That vicar of Owston Ferry who refused to let 
the title ‘‘Reverend” be put before a Wesleyan 
preacher’s name on a tombstone in the parish grave- 
yard finds that he has stirred up a lion. The whole 
Wesleyan body not only protests against the outrage, 
but is now going to law about it, and if that affords 
no justice, an appeal will be taken to Parliament. 
Eminent lawyers have been consulted, and the suit is 
to be pushed to an issue. 


In a series of tablas analyzing the contributions 
made in Great Britam for foreign missions during 
1873, Canen Robertson foots up a total of £1,032,176, 
not including income from investment, balances, or 
foreign receipts. Of this sum £319,000 was contributed 
to Church of England societies of an Evangelical type, 
and £308,517 to Nonconformist societies; £127,634 to 
those supported by High Church and Low Church, 
and £132,264 to societies in which Nonconformists are 
united with Episcopalians. The Scotch and Irish soci- 
eties supplied £133,321, while the amount raised by the 
Roman Catholics was £11,786. 


Dean Stanley lately entertained the Patriarch 
of Antioch and the Bishop of Jerusalem, and took the 
occasion to suggest that while there were certain in- 


superable obstacles in the way of an actual union be- 


tween the Eastern and the Western chuzehes, there wag 
one kind of univn which was.much tobe thought. of, 
and that was the higher spiritual union which 1-er- 
vaded,.or ought to pervade,.all churehes whether far 
ornear. But the point which his guests probably saw 
the most pertinence in was to the effect that before 
the Eastern church could hope. to unite with the 
Weatern, it had considerable to dein the way of first 
healing up its own divisions and stopping its local 
quarrels. 


Bishop Reinkens now comes forward to stimu- 
late the growth of liberal Catholicism outside the Ger- 
man Empire. A letter of his published by the Italian 


. papers, and addressed to Signer Conzaga in reply to a 


a New Year’s greeting, deneunces in measured yet 


| severe terms the whole modera policy of the Vatican, 


which, he says, “tends to reb the heart of religion in 
order to substitute for it regard for the externals of 
worship, and to put the adoration of God below ven- 
eration for the officials of the Church, with the Pope 
and his tiara at their head.” His opinion is that the 
political and social future of Italy, and her very exist- 
ence as a modern Siate, governed by justice and by 
moral ideas, depends on her proper solution of the re- 
ligious question. 


Rev. W. H. Fremantle, of London, finds it one 
thing to preach in a non-Episcopal church in this 
country and another to preach in a similar church in 
his own city. Belonging to tbe “ Evangelicals” in the 
English Establishment, he accepted an invitation to 
hold forth in Dr. Parker’s Independent ‘femple, and 
on the appointed Sunday appeared i the pulpit, but 
only to tell the crowded congrega‘ion that his Bishop 
had three days before advised im that it would prob- 
ably be illegal for him to preach in that house, He 
therefore had to disappoint the audience and pave 


v 


way to Dr. Parker, explaining °¢ the same time that, 


| with the Bishop's consent, he was going to have the 


law in the case cleared up thoroughly and let it be 
well known how far the Church of England refused 
any acts of intercommunion with other denomina- 
tions. Mr. Fremantle, at the last alliance meeting 
here, showed us, in common with the Dean of Canter- 
bury, how heartily in favor he was of breaking down 
the traditional lines of separation among the Protest- 
ant Christians of England, and if he can now do any- 
thing practical in that direction his own church will 
eveutually thank him for the effort, ___.-- a! 


ence meeting held in London last month to make 
arrangements for Mr. Moody’s services there in 
March, April, May, and June, “was probably the 
largest and most varied meeting of the ministerial 
order that has ever been held for any purpose what- 
ever in England.’’ Representative men of all the 
Evangelical churches were present, and there was be- 
sides a contingent of the Ritualistic clergy, who had 
scarcely been expected to come. Prebendary Auriol 
and Mr. Kitto headed a strong phalanx of Evangelical 


Mr. Llewelyn Bevan, and Mr. Braden were amongst 
the Congregational ministers who answered to the 
summons; the Rey. Charles Stovel was one of the 
Baptist brethren; Presbytery sent a formidable array 
of doctors—Edmond, Fraser, Dykes, Paterson, and 
Thain Davidson; while the various branches of the 
great Methodist family ali assisted to swell the throng. — 
One of the suggestions which seemed to take best was 
to the effect that special meetings be held in the Lon- 
don theaters, to be announced not by posters attract- 
ing general attention, but by the city missionaries and 
other Christian workers, in. such a way that only mem- 
bers of the lower strata of society—those who go to no 
place of worship—would be present. It was proposed 
to raise a hundred thousand dollars to carry out all 
necessary arrangements for the services. 


papers about “ vestments” and the “‘ Eastward Posi- 


tion” that a layman’s pointed note in the London 


Record, on the practice of intoning the services, must 
relieve that journal’s readers. ‘I believe,’ he says, 
“that more congregations have been: thinned and 
greater dissatisfaction created by this practice of the 
clergy of the High Church party than by many of the 
innovations introduced by them. Why, permit me to 
ask, should this practice be permitted to offend the 
ears and distract the attention of the worshipers as- 
sembled in our churches? Dare any address an earthly 
Sovereign in a monotone? or would such a course be 
allowed for an instant in Parliament or our courts of 
law? Why, then, when He who is King of kings and 
Lord of lords is addressed, is such irreverent procedure 
sanctioned? How is our beautiful and impressive Lit- 
urgy marred and deprived of its solemnity by this 
practice. I have never heard or met with any good 
and sufficient reason for intoning the services, It 
may not be a violation of the rubrics or ecclesiastical 
law, but it is, in my opinion, an offence to good taste, 
a desecration of holy worship, and an insult to the 
Most High. If we are to have a revision of the ru- 
brics, let 8 common-sense interpretation be given to 
them, that all can understand; and in the instances 
where the words “ to be said or sung”’ appear, let the 
former word have a clear definition, so that it cannot 
be construed into meaning a compound of the two, or 


neither one nor the other.”’ : | 


The English Independent states that the confer- | 


churchmen; Dr. Moffat, Dr. Stoughton, Mr. Hannay, © 


So much has appeared in the English Church : 
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Maron 3, 1875. 


Che 


[From Tuesday, Feb. 23, to Monday, March 1.] 


Giving the one hundred and thirty-five Repub- 
licans whvu voted for the Force Bill on Saturday night 
the benefit of every possible doubt, we may assume 
ihat they wish the public to uuderstand that they, 
upon that occasion, were lifted high above ali party 
considerations, and voted according to the dictates of 
their own individual consciences. Differences of 
opinion are a part of the eternal fitness of things, but 
it is instructive to observe how thoroughly strength, 
talent, and real eminence in public affairs are elimi- 
nated from the list of those who favored the bill. 
Among the one hundred and fourteen who voted_in the 
negative and the thirty-eight who paired off orshirked, 
we find sixty Republicans and Independents, and in 


_checking off the list we come upon the very strongest 


men who have heretofore voted with the majority. 
Even Gen. Hawley of Connecticut, and George Willard 
of Michigan, while holding views which we regard as 
extreme, concerning the treatment of the South, did 
not fai] to see that this bill, should it become a law, will 
leave us small excuse for terming the government of 
the reconstructed States republican. Thesubstance of 
the bill we stated two weeks ago, and it is not neces- 
sary to repeatit here. Its passage through the Senate 
is very doubtful owing to the brief time remaining for 
business, and it is understood that the Democrats in 
that body will, at any rate, talk it to death, a feat 
which they are perfectly able to perform. The vote 
referred to, therefore, is mainly important as an index 
of the present status of the Republican Party as rep- 
resented in the Forty-third Congress. 


Contrary to general expectation, the Senate 
passed the Civil Rights Bill on Saturday as sent up 


- from the House. This is an original House measure— 


not the one passed some time ago by the Senate, nor 
the one for the adoption of which Mr. Sumner labored 


80 long and faithfully. The final vote stood 38 to 26, 


Messrs. Carpenter, Ferry of Connecticut, Hamilton of 
Texas, Schurz, Sprague, and Tipton voting in the neg- 
ative with the Democrats. Mr. Carpenter’s speech 
against the bill was the most noteworthy of those de- 
livered in the closing debate. The sections regulating 
the action of common carriers, of inn-keepers, of States, 
in regard to jurors, and of travel between or within 
States are all features of this bill, and, as we believe, 
unconstitutional. It is stated on good authority that 
a year ago the President was opposed to the passage 
_of a Civil Rights bill, and it is therefore quite possible, 


-if not probable, that he may withhold his signature 


from this one, which, although different from previ- 
ously proposed measures, retains many of their most 
Objectional provisions. 


Late news from Louisiana foreshadows trouble 
in regard to the compromise measures which it was 
hoped would unite the Republicans and Conservatives 
under one legislative roof. It seems that Pinchback, 
exasperated by the manner in which his case was dis- 
posed of by the Senate, has been stirring up his friends 
to resist the proposition. The means whereby this is 
to be effected are characteristic of the lofty views 
.of duty held by some Southern Republicans. By dint 


of despicable trickery they purpose to control the 


legislature through some sort of improvised quorum, 
impeach Kellogg and make Mr. Hahn Governor. 


’ This will place the State in the hands of the Pinchback 


faction and enable it to work its own will. Fortunately, 
‘however, the compromise measure is well enough 
matured to make the execution of a clumsy flank 
‘movement very doubtful. It is now understood 
that the Congressional Committee will remain in 
session at Washington after the adjournment of Con- 
gress and count the returns, which will be forwarded 
for the purpose. Having reached a just result, Mr. 
Wheeler will go to New Orleans and personally super- 
‘vise the organization of the legislature at its extra ses- 
sion, whose date is not yet positively named. 


In the House, on Thursday morning, Messrs. 
Hoar, Wheeler, and Frye presented the result of their 
Southern investigations in the shape of a minority re- 
port, which does not differ materially from what was 
published in advance as to its purport. The outrages 
at Coushatta and Colfax arereviewed, much stress be- 
ing very properly laid upon them as evidences of what 


may be expected if the permanent absence of United 


States troops becomes assured. In regard to the late 
election, the Committee says: 


' “Tn view of these facts, we do not hesitate to find that the 
‘lection was neither full, free. nor fair; that, in large por- 

tions of the State, the usual means of instructing and per- 
suading the people, of organizing and conducting a campaign, 
ould not be carried on by Republicans without danger to 
their lives, and that many more voters than were needed to 
-give the Republican party a complete victory were prevent- 
ed from voting at all, or coerced into voting the white man’s 
‘ticket. It was to declare the result of such an election that 
‘the Returning Board met at New Orleans in 1874.” 


A curious feature of this business is, that the supple- 


‘mentary investigation has changed the minority report 
“Of Messrs. Foster, Potter, and Phelps into a majority 
.report—Mr, Marshall, who was one of the Hoar delega- 
‘tion, concurring with their views of the case. These 


Sentlemen make a re-statement of their position, the | 
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ly concerned. 


| first paragraph of which, being somewhat argumenta- 
| tive, deserves quotation : 


*“* The laws inimical to the colored people of Louisiana re- 
ferred to in their report have been repealed for years. Ex- 
cept during the schism of Gov. Warmoth in 1872, the Repub- 
lican party has long had control of the machinery of the 
State. The late registration shows an excess of the colored 
over the white voters, giving 90,781 colored to 76,823 whites. 
In the absence of any direct evidence that the late election 
was not free and fair, the assumption of the minority that 
enough colored voters must therefore have been prevented 
from voting at the late election by the recollection of the 
Colfax and Coushatta killing (the causes and circumstances 
of which are disputed), and by other riots which occurred 
years before, to have changed the result of the election 
throughout the State, is an assumption so violent, when it is 
recollected that both those parishes elected a full Kellogg 
ticket by increased Republican majorities, as not to be re- 
ceived if any other cause for the vote of the State can be 
found. Such causes exist and are obvious.” 


How the Judiciary Committee could reach any 
other conclusion than that which was reported on the 
Pacific Mail business is not apparent, and yet we do 
most profoundly regret the fact. The Company ob- 
tained a subsidy, as we all know. It has failed to 
keep its part of the contract, and therefore the Gov- 
ernment is released from farther obligation. That 
the Company should ask for an additional subsidy 
under the circumstances was, to say the least, auda- 
cious, but, considering its experiences and prospects, 
we were not without hopes that it might continue to 
reap the advantages of its old one. The Committee is 
right, however. It has too often been the practice of 
corporations to make Government contracts on the 
assumed willingness of Congress to overlook short- 
comings and grant indefinite extensions of time, and 
this way of doing business has been largely favored 
by the result. Granting that the Pacific Mail Com- 
pany is now in good and honorable hands, it must be 
admitted that it has met a rather hard fate. Its mis- 
fortunes are doubtless for the most part due to mis- 
management in the past. We do not despair of seeing 
it pull through its present troubles, although the out- 
look just now is to the last degree unpromising. In 
this connection, it is right to mention the report of 
the Ways and Means Committee, rendered to the 
House on Saturday. This simply hands over the in- 
vestigation to the next Congress as unfinished, but 
very important business, with which two of the mem- 
bers elect, Messrs. Schumacker and King, are intimate- 


With Congress in the last throes of dissolution, 
and a Republican majority in the House striving to 


derive all possible benefié from the last daysofpewer, ; 


it is not toa be expegted that the situation at Washing- 
ton should be characterized by that calm meral at- 
mosphere which is. regarded as favorable to wise 
legislation. Nevertheless, both Houses have kept 
pretty steadily at work, andjhave gone through with 
a good deal of business. The House has passed most of 
the regular appropriation bills, and the Senate prompt- 
ly concurred, with one or two excepfions. Unlesssome 
unforeseen dead-lock occurs on political grounds, 
there.is little reason for apprehending the non-adop- 
tion of any important measure. The President, it is 
understood, has definitely determined not to call an 
extra session of Congress—a conclusion at which no 
one will wonder, remembering that it must of neces- 
sity consist of an administration Senate and an oppo- 
sition House. Such a Congress would, if assembled, 
be sure to get in a muddle over some of the exciting 
questions of the day, and a recess until December will 
no doubt prove advantageous‘to all concerned. In 
the interval, the members of the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress will do well to procure for light reading such 
books as Bowen on Political Economy, Lieber on 
Civil Liberty, Woolsey on International Law, Bastiat 
on Protection and Free Trade, Mulford on the Nation, 
and Sumner on The American Currency. 


Professor W. C. Sumner, of Yale College, is de- 
voting himself to the duties of his office, that of In- 
structor in Political and Social Science, with a zeal 
and ability which promise well for success in this 
comparatively new branch of a collegiate course. His 


lectures, so faras they are published, are full of just the 


principles which American politicians lack, To many 
of us} the idea of educating a class of statesmen has 
heretoforeseemed utterly visionary and impracticable. 


i It has been assumed that the natural political educa- 
{ tion imbibed by every American boy is the best possi- 


ble under the circumstances, but events are shaping 
themselves in a way which convinces thoughtful men 
that our affairs of state have too long been entrusted 
to those whom the chances of party warfare raise into 
prominence. The tendency of the age is emphatically 
toward specialties. It is not in the least unreasonable 
to assume that the average American cannot spare 
time enough from his regular occupation to fit him- 
self for the framing of laws on principles whose 
soundness has been demonstrated by experience. Pro- 
fessor Sumner’s yiews are not in the least tinged with 
Utopianism. He fully realizes the difficulty and the 
importance of bis task. Certainly, however, it is tiine 
that something should be done to redeem the polities) 
profession from the disrepute into which it. *“as, for 
whatever reason, unquestionably faller whan we 
have made the profession once mo, respectable San 
its own right, we shall want 
 ~sained men for legisla 
tors. Indeed the trainin”. such men is one of the 


| most efficient and direct means for effecting the 
change. Our great universities seem to be the best 
available agents for imparting instruction, and at 
Yale the chair of Political Science has certainly fallen 
into very able hands. 


Events were crowding one another a century 
ago, and we passed on Friday last the hundredth an- 
| Diversary of the first actual resistance to British arms. 

This took place at Salem, Mass., the 26th of February 
falling for that year on Sunday. Information had 
reached General Gage at Boston that some munitions 
of war were stored. in Salem, and he sent a detach- 
ment of the Mth Foot, under Col. Leslie, to capture 
them if possible. Almost every soul in town was at 
chureb, but, thanks to the vigilance of certain ungodly 
ones, the movement of troops was discovered, and the 
parson probably cut short the services. At all events, 
the congregation, with the parson at its head, was 
promptly on hand at a certain draw-bridge which 
afforded the only approach to the town. The draw 
was raised, and when the soldiers attempted to 
appropriate two scows that lay near by, the own- 
ers and bystanders scuttled them, at the cost of a 
scufie during which some slight bayonet wounds 
were received. Both parties were very anxious not to 
transgress the law, and as the bridge was private prop- 
erty, not a public highway, Col. Leslie was at a loss 
how to proceed witbout actual violence. He com- 
promised, however, by pledging his word to march 
only thirty yards beyond the bridge, thus obeying the 
letter of his instructions as to entering the town of 
Salem. Meanwhile the stores had been removed toa 
place of safety, so that the Salemites did not care 
whether the British Colonel broke his word orno. He 
kept his promise, marched over the bridge and back, 
and departed for Beston with the honors of war. 
Meanwhile the countfy was aroused, and by Monday 
morning some thousands of men were under arms, in 
the belief that hostilities were about to begin. 


When the French Republic was proclaimed, 
just after the fall of Sedan, the chance for its per- 
manency seemed very slight. It has, however, thanks 
to unforeseen combinations, survived extraordinary 
trials, and has now passed a bill which seemingly 
assures, at a not far distant date, the institution of a 
Constitutional Republic. This measure is for the 
organization of the public powers. It was passed on 
Thursday by a vote of 436 against 262, its sections 
having previously been adopted by successive votes, 
some of which severely tested the strength of the 
party coalition between the Right and Left. The 
precise gem in which the bill finally passed is not 
lOwn,as yet, but it provides for the election of an 
pper House or Senate. The Legitimists and Bona- 
partists threw every obstacle in the way of the 
majority, and in the end some of them protested 
formally against its adoption. A ministry, new or 
partly new, is of course the first thing in order, and 
this, it is understood, will be formed by M. Buffet, 
President of the Assembly. 


Prince Bismarck’s threats of resignation and re- 
tirement have come to be regarded by diplomatists as 
a part of his system, but the latest mails bring infor- 
mation which looks as though the latest announce- 
ments were bona fide. Hissixtieth birthday is near at 
hand, and it is said that the work and worry of the 
last few years have so affected his general health that 
he will definitely retire from public life at that time. 
According to current rumor, the incessant threats of 
assassination which have followed him since his ag- 
gressive policy was developed against the Church of 
Rome have at last worn upon his nerves to a degree 
which he is no longer inclined to combat. The rumor 
may be unfounded, as previous ones have been, but 
is, at all events, better vouched for than usual. The 
Prince’s constitution is still unbroken, and in a great. 
emergency he would doubtless be ready for duty in 
field or cabinet as heretofore. 


Accounts of the recent escape from destruction 
of the British mail steamship Nile leave little to be de- 
sired for coolness, discipline, and pluck on the part of 
all concerned. But the latest developments regarding 
her cargo are not creditable to British stevedores and 
underwriters. It appears that a large quantity of 
cotton-waste was stowed in tbe after-hold in close 
proximity to casks of machine-oil and tarred bags 
containing “‘smithy’’ coal. The rest of the cargo was 
made up of drygoods with more oil at convenient in- 
tervals. With the given materials it is not easy to 
contrive an arrangement better calculated to burn 
well. That oiled cotton-waste will al.vays generate 
heat and sometimes fire is, we believe, a fact. In the 
present instance a fire started somehow, and was only 
kept under and finally extinguished by dint of the 
most heroic efforts. The ship had just sailed for the 
West Indies with two hundred and seven souls on 
board, and instead of the confusion which too often 
prevails in such a crisis, every man did his duty. The 
boats were provisioned and prepared for launching, 
and passengers were told-off in the most orderly man- 
ner, After all was over, it was = 
oil-casks had only a quarter of an inch of charr 
wood left beiween its contents and the fre. Had work 
slackened for an instant during the three hours fight, 


the flames would have had it all their own way after 
this quarter of an inch was burned. 7 
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DAY DREAMS. 


By Mrs. Hotty. 


RANDMAMMA’S best bonnet 
Lying on the floor, 
Never such a thing was seen 
In our house before. 
Kitty scratched it off the bed, 
In it took a leap, 
Curled herself up warm mside, 
And went fast asleep. 


Here's a cosy kitty! 
Snuggled up so nice; 

Would she waken, do you think, 
If I whispered,—mice? 

Fie, kitty! lazy kitty! 
Oft I’ve heard it said, 

Mice have svch a jolly time 
When the cat’sabed! , 


Rustling in the cupboard, 
Squeaking in the wall, 

Don’t they know you're napping? 
Oh, not at all! 

Up, kitty ! now, kitty! 
Charge ’em as they run! 

Time enough to take your ease 
When the battle’s won! 


It’s no use ; she won't heed; 
There she purrs away, 
Losing all her precious time 
For war, or work, or play. 
Ah, kitty! Okitty! — 
Sadly Iam rueing; 
You are not the only one 
Who dreains—instead of doing. 
i 


GOOD ENOUGH TO GIVE AWAY. 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


EADERS of Papers Found in the Schoolmas- 
ter’s Trunk will remember the chapter where 
Nanny Joe solicits from Mrs. Laura Melendy some 
cast-off clothing for a poor family. Mrs. Laura brings 
out “various garments in various stages of decay,” 
and on the principle that blessings brighten as they 
take their flight, she finds that each is quite too good 
to be parted with yet. ‘One pair would stand it a 
spell for second-best, another for rainy weather, an- 
other for rough work, and so on.”’ Finally Elbridge’s 
brown, small-leg pantaloons, faded and short, become 
food for thought. The owner wants te give them to, 
Nanny Joe, but his economical mother thinkg 
of it, and offers instead a pair stiff and spo 
paint. 

The scene is humorous and characteristic. —es 
bye, what is it in human nature, any way, that makes 
most people cling so desperately to old, forlorn, and 
useless things? You know how the top shelf of the 
closet gets to be a receptacle for odds and ends, little 
bags of this and little papers of that, of no earthly use 
but to gather dust, yet the good housewife hates to 
throw them away. Every moving time finds us 
amazed and bewildered at an accumulation of useless 
stuff, which has no excuse in the world for being in 
existence but which has somehow managed to hide 
itself in trunksand drawers. It takes heroic virtue to 
destroy the broken ornament, the headless doll, or the 
cracked goblet at once, and few of us possess it. How 
many people cannot bring themselves to part with 
last year’s almanac! 

Equally hard does it seem to know how to give 
away judiciously. Yet in giving to the poor two or 
three rules might well be observed by the charitable. 
Many women thoughtlessly sweep into the bundle for 
the ragged school or the orphan asylum all the abso- 
lutely worthless things in the house. I saw not long 
since, in such a package, yards of frayed trimming, 
several odd kid gloves, several soiled white ditto, two 
or three belts, and various other driftwood and débris 
of the dressmaker and the rag-bag. Itis quite safe to 
say that worn-out clothing will not warm the poor 
any better than it would warm ourselves. Flannel 
petticoats thin to transparency, cotton and linen gar- 
ments yawning in holes, and stockings past darning 
will not awaken sentiments of profound gratitude in 
the breasts of the recipients. What one bestows ought 
to be whole, and strong enough to bear at least one 
winter’s wear and tear. 

Always mend garments that you give away for the 
use of children. Of course their mothers ougbt to do 
it, but, poor women, they are busy, or sick, or the 
baby is cross, or they go out to wash, and usually, if 
you give their children torn clothing, it remains so. 
Besides, in a neatly repaired gown or trousers there is 
respectability, and the gift does not seem insulting, as 
it does when it is in a state of dilapidation. 

Suit your gifts to the persons on whom they are be- 
stowed. You can do this best by personal visitation. 
If you send somebody a hat ora bonnet, do not denude 
it of half the trimmings and present it in a crazy and 
chaotic state to an unfortunate who very likely has 
neither taste por time to remodel it. Tram it decently 
at least, though plainly, if you don’t want your good 
to be evil spoken of. 

Some young ladies have a generous way of giving 
their old party dresses, half-worn sacques, and soiled 


‘fror scrap-dra wer !— 
“tat lace or old muslin, ee enough for chil- 


ribbons to servants and others. It is a custom which 
cannot be commended. As a rule, we should never 
give finery that has fallen from its first estate to any- 
body. When we give it to people whose self-respect 
should lead them to wear plain, substantial clothing, 
fitted to their work, it cultivates in them a desire for 
the tawdry and the showy, which only brings them 
pain and unhappiness. 

In short, if our benefactions are undertaken in the 
proper spirit, they will cost us perhaps a little time 
and a little self-denial. There is an indolent charity 
which shirks everything like self-sacrifice, and gives 
alms simply to relieve its eyes and ears from unpleas- 
ant sights and sounds. They who indulge in it never 
find out how much more blessed it may be to give than 
to receive. 


LITTLE SEAMSTRESSES. 


By NANNIE A. HEPWORTH. 


DETEST sewing,” and my neighbor, Mrs. 

Kerr, sighed over the sacque she was binding: 
** Yes, I’ve always disliked it since I was made to sew 
that everlasting patchwork; and if it was not patch- 
work, then it was a long seam to be overhanded, 
while from morning till night I heard, ‘Come, child, 
you must learn how to sew.’ My Lulu shall not doa 
stitch till she is obliged to.’’ Indeed, I thought the 
mother in a fair way toward keeping her word, for 
Miss Lulu had just brought me her Paris doll, a marvel 
of wonders, as we all know. 

* And who made all these pretty things, Lulu ?”’ 

“Oh, you see, they were ordered. Auntie wanted it 
complete.”’ 

No young lady ever boasted of a more elaborate 
trousseau than filled the miniature Saratoga trunk, 
but before I had finished admiring the numberless 
articles, Miss Lulu grew tired—she had “shown Elise 
to so many people ’’—and was off for the garden. 

“That’s the way,’’ commented Mrs. Kerr; ‘‘she’s 
been crazy for the doll, and now it’s an old thing. ’Tis 
so hard to know what to do with girls!”’ 

I’ve been thinking over her words; thinking that it 
is not such avery difficult thing to teach the little ones 
to sew, if we employ the right means, and instead of 
presenting it as a task, useitasarecreation. Thinking, 
too, of one mother who stands as a blessed exemplar 
ever before me. What never-to-be-forgotten doll- 
days she made for her Annie and Sue, and how easily 
they learned to ply their needles and wield their little 
scissors! 

Each owned a basket, with thimble, pincushion, and 
needed implements. The mother shaped paper pat- 
terns of the dolls’ garments, giving the girls material 
to cut for themselves. Such beautiful pieces came 
née@Be bit of dirty silk or 


“The very fact that the cloth wiih I give is new,” 
she would argue, ** teaches them to be careful, and 
they do not slash into it as they would if it were value- 
less.”’ 

It was charming to see the young novices at work. 
Of course things did not always go smoothly; the hem 
of the dress was too deep, or asleeve stitched in upside 
down, or the belt would not meet—older seamstresses 
have made the same mistakes—but there was ever a 
patient pair of hands to show the smaller ones their 
errors and help them out of their difficulties. 

What lessons of wisdom, too, that mother uncon- 
sciously mingled with their play! 

“Oh, Sue, I’ve torn Lisette’s best sca®et merino 
dress—what shall I do?” 

it over,’ advises the Sue; “ no- 
body will see, you know.”’ 

Not so, thought the mother. 

‘“‘My daughter, when you tear your own dress, what 
does mother do—hide the rent with a pin ?”’ 

“Why, no, I guess not! You always mend it, mam- 
ma darling.”’ 

‘Then I think Lisette’s mother must do so, too.’’ 

It proved a funny little pucker of a darn, but every- 
body in the house had to examine it—even papa—and 
when Annie carried that same doll out, I do believe 
the tiny breadth which contained tame zig-zag mend 
was spread purposely over her arm, she was so proud 
of her achievement. Sue never again suggested hiding 
rents with a pin, either in dolly’s or her own clothes. 

Not the least beautiful trait was that which led the 
mother to purchase extra dolls, which the girls dressed 
and gave to poorer children, thus developing their 
generosity as weR as inculcating an incentive toward 
sewing. 

They were always contriving something new, shap- 
ing the paper pattern first and then cutting the choth, 
often turning to their own garments as guides. The 


dresses were never finished till a wee pocket was in, | 


and the loops on for hanging the skirt by—‘“‘ just like 
ours.”’ 

Perhaps the sweetest sight was at bed-time. Two 
simple bedsteads had been furnished by their hands, 
even to dainty cases and sheets, and many a house- 
keeper might have learned how to arrange pillow and 
spread from those young mothers. What marvels of 
neatness were the small night-dresses, and how tender 
Sue’s voice grew as she murmured: ‘Good —, 
precious dolly.” 

Oh, { thought, as I heard her crooning over her beby 


the other day, what blessed lessons of motherhood 
| you gleaned in that long ago. Her John is a poor 


man, yet no children look néater than hers; and if 
you drop in upon her,a larger work-basket than of 
yore stands by her side. »She is either turning a little 


frock till it looks like new, or patching Freddy’s pants, 


or rebinding John’s coat, and he declares she does it 
on nothing. No! I'll take back what I said—he is not 
poor. 

You may find a neighbor there, too, some one in 
trouble. 

“Oh, Mrs. John, you are so handy. I know you can 
tell me exactly what this skirt wants; it won’t hang 


right,” and she always has time to give the needed aid, 


and a cheery word. 
_ “Who taught you to do so much with your needle?” 
Then the blue eyes grow moist, and the dear mother 
who years since went to her rest, and said in her last 
moments, ‘‘I can leave my children peacefully, know- 
ing they can take care of themselves,’’ has her reward, 
as her daughter lovingly whispers her name; while 
we, who are often puzzled how to guide our little ones, 
pray that upon us may fall the mantle of her thought 
and patience. 


Che Hittle Folks. 


NELLIE’S RIDE. 
By HARPER. 


66 H, mamma! grandpa is going away up to 

the corner of the lake, and he says I may go 
along if you’ll let me; can I go, mamma?” exclaimed 
Nellie, as she rushed into the old farm-house kitchen 
one beautiful June morning. : 

“Yes, if you'll have your face washed first,’’ replied 
mamma, as she glanced at the plump cheeks all be- 
smeared with strawberry stain. 

Now, having her face washed is one of Nellie’s great. 
est trials, but with the prospect of a long, pleasant 
ride before her, she managed to submit to the opera- 
tion with a good grace, and also to the mdditional 
affliction of having her hair smoothly brushed and a 
clean apron put on; then, with pink sun-bonnet tied 
securely under her chin, she bounds away to the barn, 
and, climbing into the wagon, waits very impatiently 
until old Prince is harnessed and they are fairly under 
way. 

Grandma, mamma, and auntie watch the wagon as 
it passes over the bridge and disappears beyond the 
hill; then, as they return to their work, each gives a 
sigh of relief, for they know that for four good hours 


at least there will be peace and quietness in the house, 


Although Nellie is the dearest little girl in the world, 
she has a most astonishing gift for getting into mis- 
chief; and auntie declares that she is ‘just distract- 
ed”’ with hearing mamma ask, in tones of great dis- 
tress, ‘‘ Nellie, what shall I do with you?’ as that 
young lady presents herself half a dozen times a day 
in a Condition requiring thorough reconstruction. It 
cannot be denied that Nellie is exposed to peculiar 
temptations. In the first place there is the brook, 
which goes singing and dancing along from morning 
till night, only a few rods from the house, and seems 


to call in the most enticing manner, “Come, Nellie, | 


come.’”?’ Was there ever a healthy, wide-awake, five- 
year-old boy or girl known who could resist such a 
callas that? Atany rate, Nellie can’t and doesn’t, and 


when once she comes in sight of the cunning little | 


fishes whisking about in such an aggravating catch-me- 
if-you-can way, all mamma’s solemn exhortations on 
the subject of keeping herself clean are immediately 
forgotten, until with clothes dripping and shoes filled 
with mud and water she begins to realize some of the 
discomforts of naughtiness. 

Then there is the great barn, full of smares and pit- 
falls for the overthrow of good resolutions. With a 
yard full of chickens, all running to meet her as fast as 
their legs can carry them whenever she makes her 
appearance, is it strange Nellie should forget that she 
had been expressly forbidden to meddle with the corn 
and oats? Not even Frank’s fearful threatenings, or 
his frequent mournful remark that ‘it’s enough to 
make a saint say bad words to see the way the grain 
lays ’round loose in that barn-yard,’’ can enable her 
to resist the appeals of her feathered friends for more 
than a day or two atatime. But she has never for- 
gotten the commotion caused one day by her announc- 
ing that she had just been feeding Kitty, the colt, a 
‘¢‘ whole bushel”’ of oats. Fortunately no harm result- 
ed, for auntie reached the barn before Kitty had eaten 
more than a mouthful or two of her sumptuous repast ; 
but Nellie wisely resolved then to leave the task of 
feeding the horses to older hands than her own. | 

The three cats, George Francis Train, Julius Cesar, 


and Snowball, are also continually leading her into — 


disgrace. Although they are barn cats, and know 
very well that they have no right whatever to come 
about the house, yet one of them may generally be 
found seated a few feet from the kitchen door, and 
the moment Nelke shows herself, off he will dart into 
the patch of berry-bushes, she giving chase only to 
emerge in a deplorable plight, with torn dress, hands 
and face scratched and bleeding, and hair in shocking 
disorder, while pussy looks calmly down from the top 
of a pear-tree, no doubt wondering why little - 
will ever be so foolish. 


But as she and grandpe go jogging along behind old 
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_ tortured, and burned to death. 
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‘Prince this lovely summer morning, all trials and 


tribulations are forgotten, and every step of the way 
is full of keen delight. They pass through the long 
woods, so shady and cool, where the squirrels are 
racing back and forth as though they have the busi- 
ness of the whole world to look after and every mo- 
ment must be improved. A little gray rabbit crosses 
the road and disappeurs in a clump of weeds, where 
he sits panting with fear until they are well out of 
sight. On they go, past the school-house where the 


children are snatching afew moments of play before 


the bell rings; all turn to look at the wagon as it 
passes, and Nellie’s little friends, Katy and Johnny, 
call out, ‘*Good morning, -Nellie;” but she only an- 
swers with a superior smile, as much as to say, “‘ Don’t 
you wish you were in my place?’ As they turn the 
corner they see a boy just ahead, trudging along in 
the direction they are gomg, with a basket in his hand 
which he seems to be carrying very carefully. 

‘* Jump in, Dick,” says grandpa, as they come up by 
his side. 

Dick jumps in, and sits with his bare feet dangling 
from the back end of the wagon. He is a chubby, 
yellow-haired, freckled-faced boy about twelve years 
old, and ‘ives with his grandmother and aunt in a 
little brown house a mile from Nellie’s home. 

“How is your grandmother this morning, Dick?’ 
asked grandpa. 

Oh, she’s about so.’’ 

1 ** And how is Aunt Martha?’”’ 
* &QOh, she’s about so, too,’’ replies Dick, with the air 
of having made an uncommonly neat answer. 

After a short interval of silence Dick volunteers the 
information that he is going over to Uncle John’s to 
swap hen’s eggs. It seems that Uncle John, being the 
owner of some “awful big yaller Cochins,’’ has prom- 
ised Aunt Martha a “‘settin’’’ of eggs, and as ‘*‘ the old 
white hen wants to set in a tip-top good place,’”’ Dick 
has been despatched with a basket of common eggs to 
exchange for the choice ones. He rides fora couple of 
miles, and then gets down ata large white house which 
stands near the road. A boy who is weeding in the 
garden looks up, and, seeing the new comer, shouts, 
**Halloa, Dick!’’ by way of salutation, at the same 
time coming to meet him, with a broad grin on his 
face. Dick responds, ‘‘ Halloa!’’ and both disappear 
in the house. 

A few rods further on they pass a red school-house, 
through the open door of which the children may be 
seen sitting over their books. At the sound of wheels 
every head within range of the door is eagerly 
stretched to look out, and one little fellow in the 
front row makes Nellie a very polite bow, greatly to 
her disgust. Next they come to a pleasant house with 
large yard in front, filled with trees and shrubbery. 
Here, close by the roadside, a peacock is tilting back 
and forth, with tail in full spread. 

“ Oh, grandpa! grandpa! what is that?’ cries Nel- 
lie, jumping off the seat in her eagerness. 

“Sit down, sit down; you’ll be tumblin’ out here in 


the middle of the road, and like as not the wagon’ll | 
run over you. Then we’ll be in a pretty fix, won’t 


we?’ says grandpa, rather sternly. ‘ That’s nothing 
but a peacock with his tail spread.’’: See Cae 
‘“‘A peacock! Oh, grandpa, can’t I have one?? aie 
' Well, I don’t know, I’m sure; guess not, thous: 
they are bad things to have around a garden,” ~~ 

Nellie bethinks herself of auntie’s flower-beds, aad 
her heart sinks; but she secretly resolves to employ 
all her powers of persuasion in overcoming objections. 

Now they have reached the lake woods, where, on 
one side, through the trees, they catch glimpses of the 
blue water sparkling in the sunshine, while on the 
other the forest covers the hills as far as the eye can 
see. As they come where the road curves around the 
bank, and crosses @ narrow ravine, grandpa, pointing 
with his whip, says: | 

“Up there is a place where a white man was burned 
by the Indians.’’ 

*“*Oh, tell me all about it,’”’ says Nellie, who is always 
ready for a story. 

‘*Well, the man belonged to General Sullivan’s 
army, which was sent through the western part of the 

State to drive away the Indians, and punish them for 
their cruelty to the white settlers. A few of the sol- 
diers were captured by the savages, but this one had 
made his escape and was following on the track of the 
army. Finding himself pursued, and knowing that a 
detachment of troops had been sent between the 
Cayuga and Seneca lakes, he came in this direction, 
hoping to overtake them; but before he reached the 
head of the lake he saw that he was being surrounded 
by his pursuers, and so taking to the water he swam 
across, landing at the mouth of the little gully we 
have just crossed. Here he hoped to conceal himself, 
but the Indians soon hunted him out, and taking him 
a little way up the hill he was there tied to a tree and 

Once, when I was 
quite a small boy, my father took me to the place, 
and showed me the tall blackened stump, which was 
all that then remained of the tree to which the poor 
man had been fastened. There is nothing left of it 
now, but some day when we have time I will show 
you where it stood; but now we must hurry on, or we 
Shall not get home to dinner.” 

By this time they have arrived at the plaster mill 
where grandpa soon finishes the business on which he 
‘came, and they set out on their return. ‘Old Prince 
seems suddenly to have grown ten years younger and 
trots briskly along, no doubt inspired by the prospect | 


of a good meal of oats at the end of his journey. Tae 


day is growing warm, and Nellie is getting very 


hungry, so she is not sorry when they turn the corner 
a mile from home. ‘Katy and Johnny, who live only a 
few steps from the school-house, are just going to din- 
ner, and Nellie, being anxious to impress them with a 
sense of her traveled experience, calls out: 

*“*T saw a peacock.”’ 

To which Katy coolly replies, ‘‘ Ob, that’s nothing, 
I’ve seen ’em lots of times; I’m going to have one, 
too.”’ 

Nellie, however, is not to be so easily quenched, but 
as she is rapidly getting beyond speaking distance she 
can only shout back: 

‘“*T know something you do n’t,’”’ having in mind the 
story of the poor soldier. 

Johnny responds, “ all right,”’ in a provoking do n’t- 
care-if-you-do tone, and Nellie rides on feeling de- 
cidedly snubbed; but by the time she reaches home 
all vexation is forgotten, and her greeting as she runs 
into the house is: 

** Auntie, Auntie, I’ve been where the Indians burned 
a white man all up, and can I have a peacock? Say 
Auntie, can | 

“Why, child, what in the world are you talking 
about?” asks Auntie in great bewilderment. ‘Come, 
have your hair brushed, and get ready for dinner.”’ 

And Nellie is soon too busy to think of anything but 
the nice bread and milk which tastes so good after her 


long ride. 


ROBBIE MAKES A VISIT. 


By OLIVE THORNE. 


NE summer a little boy came from the city to 

spend a few weeks in the house opposite Rob- 

bie’s. His mother and the rest of the family came 

too—of course—but Robbie did not care for them. 

He only felt interested in the little boy, who was 
about his own age, and whose name was Eddy. 

Eddy was very fond of playing on the sidewalk, and 
every fine day he would bring out a gorgeous red and 
yellow velocipede, and ride up and down the street 
till he was tired. From the first day he had tried to 
make acquaintance with Robbie. He came over and 
talked to him, tried to coax him out into the street to 
play, and told marvelous stories of what treasures he 
had “ over to his house.”’ 

But mamma would n’t let Robbie play in the street, 
so he had to make acquaintance through the fence, 
and she did n’t care about his going too much with 
Eddy—for reasons she had—so he was not invited in, 
and Robbie leaned over the gate, listening to his big 
stories, and looking at his play. 

So it went on all summer, till the chestnuts were 
ripe on the big tree in Robbie’s yard, and Eddy began 
to want some. 

Of course Robbie gave him part of all he picked 


t one night, and the next morning a good wind, 
‘and the ground was all covered with the beautiful 
‘brown nuts, and Robbie was dancing about in delight, 
too busy to stand at the gate and talk to Eddy. 

Then the first thing mamma knew there came a lit- 
tle knock at the front door, and when she opened it 

‘there stood Eddy, with a ten cent piece held out. 
“Would you sell me some nuts? Mamma said I 
might come over ’nd ask you—if you please.”’ 

Mamma smiled, but she said: 

‘*No, Eddy, I do n’t sell nuts, but you may go out 
and pick up some with Robbie, and you may have as 
many as you can carry home.”’ . 

Robbie’s cousin Chester was staying at his house a 
few weeks, while his mamma took a journey, and the 
three little boys spent an hour or two very happily 
throwing sticks up into the tree, and gathering the 
nuts into a big pile. By and by, Robbie came to the 
side door. 
 * Mamma,” said he, ‘‘can I help Eddy carry his 
nuts home? He’s got a whole crowd of ’em, and he 
can’t carry such a many.”’ 

Mamma was about to say no, but looking at his 
eager little face, and seeing two more equally anxious 
ones on Chester and Eddy, who stood alittle back to 
hear the reply, and remembering that it was getting 
s0 cool now that Eddy would soon return to his city 
home, she thought it could n’t do much harm—so she 
said she did n’t care. 

A shout went up from the three boys, and they 
rushed off, to load themselves up. Each boy took as 
many as he could carry, and away they weut, across 
the street. Eddy’s mamma sat by the front window, 
and when they came over she invited them in. Of. 
course they went in, and were soon in the nursery, 
among Eddy’s play-things, and in two minutes they 
forgot that they had not asked mamma’s leave, and 
ought to go home. 

Such a time as they had, too! They made a street- 
ear of a trunk, with tbe rocking-horse to draw if, 
harnessed up with a long piece of dress braid. Robbie 
was driver, and he had a whip, made by tying a string 
on to a ramrod, which belonged to Eddy’s big brother's 
gun. Chester was conductor, and he had a trunk- 
strap with a tin-pail fastened on the end for a bell, 
which he rang all the time. Eddy was the passenger, 
and wanted to get out every minute that he wasn’t 
getfing in. 

When they were tired of that, Robbie rigged himself 


List om that was not much, till there came a heavy 


up as au oyster peddler, taking the tin pail and two 


‘| puppies are!” cried Robbie. 


| little tumblers with handles, for measures, and Eddy’s 


mamma’s gravy ladle for a dipper, tying Eddy’s table 
bib around his waist for a white apron, and stalking 
all around the room crying, ‘‘Oy-ee-sh!”’ as the big 
peddlers do, while Chester pretended to buy a quart 
every time he came around, and Eddy looked on with 
delight. 

When that play was worn out, Chester, standing by 
the window, and seeing large branches of a tree that a 
man was trimming lying on.the ground, suggested 
that they should play Christmas Tree. So a branck 
was dragged up the back stairs, and the boys went to 
work. 

They made it stand up by putting it in a pail and 
stuffing lots of blocks and things around it, till it was 
pretty steady, though not remarkably straight, and 
then they ornamented it with all of Eddy’s toys that 
were small enough to hang on it, and stuck chestnuts 
into every corner where one would stay. 

Meantime, Eddy’s mamma had given a private or- 
der to the nursery maid, and all this time she had. 
been doing something mysterious in the next room, 
making journeys to the kitchen, and coming back with 
something under her apron, which she would n't let 
the boys see. Just as the tree began to lose its attrac- 
tions, Eddy’s mamma opened the door, and invited 
the boys out to tea. ) 

Of course they went out, and there, in the next 
room, was a sight to please boys, I can tell you. Eddy’s 
little table, spread with bis little dishes, and loaded 
with nice things to eat. None of your stupid old 
bread and butter, and such dry things, but cake, with 
raisins, and frosting, and candy—a big dish full—and 
cookies, with holes in, and sugar plums on top, and 
tea—real tea, that was n’t “white tea’’—and grapes, 
and—and—dear me! I can’t think of half the nice 
things that were spread out on that table. 

Didn’t they have fine times passing around the 
dishes, and pretending to be Mr. and Mrs. Somebody, 
and their little son;—and didn’t they swallow dozens 
of cups of tea, and stuff themselves with cake and 
jam, till they could n’t eat any more; and when at last, 
Robbie’s mamma sent for them, did n’t they promise 
Eddy to come again soon, and rush home, with one 
hand full of candy, and in the other a great chunk of 
cake that Eddy’s mamma had pressed upon them as 
they left! 

‘‘Well, boys, did you have a nice time?’ asked 
mamma. 

‘“*Oh, splendid !"’ said Robbie; “an’ I can’t eat 
another bit. 1’m just stuffed with dinner; but I can 
drink some water—it'll go in the cracks. You may 
have this cake.”’ 

‘What did you do there, so long?” asked mamma, 
laying the cake one-side. 

played horse-car. 
things are nice?”’ 

“T have n’t seen them,”’ said mamma. : 

‘“*T have, an’ they’re real nice. He hasacork an’a 
chain, an’ a belosospede.”’ 

had tea on Eddy’s dishes,’ broke in Chester. 
** Lots o’cake an’ jam!”’ 

**Oh, mamma! you don’t know how cunning little 
**Eddy’s got some—un- 


Don’t you think Eddy’s 


der the woodshed.”’ | 

‘But, my dears,’ said mamma, “I’m afraid you 
made a noise and troubled Eddy’s mamma.” 

Eddy’s mamma ain't afraid of me!’’ said 
Chester, pompously. 

‘An’ his papa’s gone to Sof ’Merica,” eagerly added 
Robbie; ‘‘an’ we’re ’vited to come again.” 

‘‘*Humph!”’ said mamma. 


Puzzles, 


A GEOMETRICAL PUZZLE. 


_Iam an isosceles triangle. One of my sides means daring, 
another a warlike weapon used by the Scythians. The diag- 
onal, a bird, divide my base into two parts, one a body of 
water, the other, an article used by ladies for confining their 
hair. Taken all together, my base is a weapon of modern 
date. . VOuTA.” 


-AN ACROSTIO. 


An Apostle’s name. 
A fruit. 
A woman of the Bible. | 


A European country. 
A city in Michigan. Si 
The initials name a city in the Eastern States. MAROIA. . 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


1. A consonant. 
2. A mineral. 

3. A goddess. 
4. A beverage. 
5. A consonant. 


Vv. M. 0. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 17. 


- A Letter Puzzle.— The Opening of a Chestnut Burr.” 
An Enigma.—Matrimony. 
States and Territories in Disquise : 
1. In Diana (Indiana). 
2. New ham, ps, hire (New Hampshire). 
3. Ore gone (Oregon). 
A Diamond Puezle: - 
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An animal. 
An ocean. 
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‘Appermost Topics. 


——~| but we doubt their power to elevate 


OUR LOCAL OPTION LAW. 
[Baptist Weekly.] 

NDER the provisions of the present 

law, passed last winter, the question 


_ of granting licenses, instead of being left 
. to a Board composed of Town Supervis- 
ors and the Justices of the Peace, is to 
_be determined by three Commissiovers 


who are to be elected for this exclusive 


purpose. Heretofore, the election of the 
_Excise Board has been necessarily con- 
- nected 
authorities have generally felt under 
Obligation to grant at least a limited 


with local politics, and the 


number of licenses. Under the present 
law, however, the Excise Board is under 
no compulsion to give any licenses. Its 


power is discretionary. It may grant 


many, few, or none. And its action is 
not subject to review or reversal. Each 
community is vested with the power of 


_. regulating the sale of liquor to suit it- 


self. With a knowledge of the views of 
the Excise candidates, every town may 
elect 2 Board that may issue a license to 
every one who applies, or to a few, or to 
none at all. Practically, the law recog- 
nizes the right of local option, and in its 
operation may be used to favor free 
liquor, or absolute prohibition. 
The duty of temperance men, under 
these circumstances, is manifest. It de- 
volves on them wisely and vigilantly to 
organize their movements to secure the 
nomination and election of candidates in 
favor of no license, and to rally to their 
support all who are opposed to the legal 
protection of men who are engaged in 
the liquor traffic. Perhaps the wisest 
policy will generally be to exert their in- 
fluence in the caucus meetings of one of 
the two great political organizations, to 
secure the nomination of high toned 
temperance men to serve on the Excise 
Board; while, in a few places, it may be 
best to give their votes to an independ- 
ent ticket for this particular office, and 


-. draw to its support the best men of both 


CHURCH HOMES. . 
(Standard of the Cross.} 


BENEVER we have visited any of 


our institutions, called ‘*Homes 


© for Old Men,” “ Homes for Old Women,” 


**Homes for Children,’’ and the like, we 
have not been able to share in the en- 
thusiasm felt by the managers, and ex- 
pressed in the annual reports of these 
charities. On the contrary, we have 
felt depressed and saddened by the spec- 
tacle of such precise classification of hu- 
mau beings as objects of charity. A hun- 
dred old men in a house by themselves, 
or a hundred old women in a house by 
themselves, or a few hundred children 
by themselves, however well fed and 
clothed, are, by reason of their classifica- 
tion, placed under the most unnatural 
conditions of life. Poverty and the re- 
ception of charity are natural conditions, 
but the grouping together of human 
beings of the same age, in a house by 
themselves, is clearly against Nature; 
‘and the result in such institutions is, 


_. that there is a minimum of happiness, 


‘and very little education of character. 
Of course, in the case of the aged poor, 
education is not looked for, but a rea- 
sonable degree of cheerfulness and resig- 
nation is quite possible, and frequently 
seen in the old grandfather or grand- 
mother in some squalid tenement, but 
seldom in institutions where the aged 
are classed together, away from the in- 


‘fluence of younger lives. The pensioners 


in Homes for the Aged are observed to 
be peculiarly querulous and depressed. 
Aud no wonder—when we remember 
their surroundings. There is nothing 
in such institutions to draw the old 
man’s thoughts away from his own old- 
mess and decrepitude. His daily com- 
panions are re-duplications of his own 
misery. Wherever he looks he sees gray 
heads, and wrinkles, and feebleness. 
This intensifies his consciousness of his 
Own condition; and since the surround- 
ings of his life are constant reminders of 
his own decrepitude, how can he help 
becoming querulous and depressed ? 

._ In the case of institutions for the 
young, the effect of classifying distinct 
-ages into separate homes is more seri- 
-Ous. Take, for instance, the homes for 


working girls, in which they are fur- 
nished board and lodging at cheap rates. 
We admit their use as shelters from the 
dangers peculiar to unprotected girls, 


their inmates. The girls are pretty much 

alike in every respect. They can furnish 

each other no variety of experience. 

Every night they meet charged with the 

same class of ideas. They have no varied 

resources with which to cheer each 

other. All the girls are alike tired and de- 

pressed, and mutually depressing. The 

kindest matron can do little to relieve 

the monotony. Every attempt at amuse- 

ment is too official to amuse, and lacks 

the first element of amusement, sponta- 

neity. We remember an evening at one of 

these homes, when the occasion was in- 

tended to be festal in its character. There 

were some hundred tired girls assembled, 

hymns were sung and addresses made 

by visitors—clergymen and others—in 

which the institutional character of the 
home and of the girls’ lives was made 
prominert. We confess the whole pro- 
ceeding was depressing. There was noth- 
ing in that special occasion, andthere is 
little in the ordinary woccasional experi- 
ence of those homes to draw out the girls 
from themselves and their peculiar con- 
dition; on the contrary, everything in 
the daily administration of, and the oc- 
casional efforts to enliven, these institu- 
tions, only intensifies the monotonous 
life of the inmates; and monotony is the 
most hopeless atmosphere for the edu- 
cation of character. 

Classified institutions, it is true, with 
all their faults, are better than no insti- 
tutions at all; but enlightened: Christian 
charity ought, by this time, to be able to 
administer its help in acceydance with 
the natural laws of the very beings whom 
it aids. And we think these laws crave 
‘mixed homes, i. e., institutions combin- 
ing aged men and women, working girls 
and children. Why, at least, could not 
such an experiment be fully tried? 


THE BETTER REMEDY. 

{Boston Daily Advertiser.] 

HE assumption that the = 
| ulation ** 4 white pop- 
vs South intend another 
war, or to overthrow the republican 
frame of government, or to break 
up the Union, does not rest upon evi- 
dence. There is nothing in their conduct 
in Louisiana that cannot be more satis- 
factorily explained on another theory. 
Take the White League, the chief rock 
of offence. It is a secret organization, 
designed to operate in and control, if 
possible, the politics of Louisiana. The 
object is a legitimate one; the offence is 
in its methods. These have not always 
been legitimate.. The White Leaguers 
have been guilty of acts that were crimi- 
nal and igneble. In one or two instances 
they have violently resisted lawful au- 
thority. But that they contemplate a 
dissolution of the Union, or seek a con- 
flict with the national Government, or 
intend mischief to the constitutional 
amendments, there is not a particle of 
evidence which candid men can deem 
worth serious attention. The existence 
of the White League, and its objects so 
far as they are known, are no more a 


! until you cease to leok to the Democratic 


Between the two parties there are issues, 
broad and definite enough, without im-| 
puting to one of them a design to inau- 


gurate civil war. 
« those persons are the worst 


enemies the Republican party can have 
—the most deadly enemies to freedom, if 
freedom is indeed in peril—who in the 
Southern States are seeking in its name 
their own personal aggrandizement by 
lawléss and revolutionary means. It is 
because there has been so much of this, 
unrebuked, that there is trouble in Lou- 
isiana. And there will be trouble till it 
ends. It is notin human nature that it 
should be otherwise. © 


BOURBON DEMOCRACY. 
{Senator Boutwell.] 


T least one-half of the misfortunes 
of the South are due to the misdi- 
rected sympathy and criminal support 
given by the Democratic party of the 
North. Before the war, during the war, 
since the war, the Democratic party, 
either by its promises or by its policy, has 
encouraged the rebellious and unsubdued 
spirits of the South. This encouragement 
has led to new acts of violence, to new 
scenes of disorder. These acts of violence 
and scenes of disorder have compelled the 
nation to move again and again for the 
protection of its loyal citizens in the re- 
constructed States. The power of the 
Democratic party in the North, whether 
actually acquired or only prophesied by 
its leaders, has been the measure of vio- 
lence and injustice to the loyal people of 
the South; and this violence and injus- 
tice, reacting upon the loyal people of 
the North, have checked the progress 
and prevented the actual triumph of the 
Democratic party in the nation. This, 
in a sentence, is the political history, of 
the country for fifteen years. 
And this, if I may address myself 
specially to the South, this, Senators, will 
be the political history of the country 


party for relief, and turn to those princi- 
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MR. HARE’S NEW BOOK. 
‘JUST PUBLISHED: 


DAYS NEAR ROME. 


By. Aveustus J.°C. Harg, author of 
‘Walks in Rome,” ‘*‘Memorials of a. 
Quiet Life,’ etc. With 100 illustra-. 
from the Author’s. 
es. Crn. 8vo, cloth extra, 

2 $5. 2 vols. bound in one, $3.50. 


“The ground, in many instances, had been. 
almost untrodden, several of the places de- 
scribed are difficult of and have 
before been visited by a — ; and, i 

most cases, published descriptions either do 
not exist at all, or are so inaccurate and un- 
trustworthy as be only misguiding. A 
great field tor discovery still remains, even 
within a day’s journe hd of roe and if, in. 
opening the way to others. I lead them to en- 
joy half the pleasure I h ve received from, 
my own researches, I shall be more than re-. 
warded.’’—7he Preface. 
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ples of justice whose essence in * 


VIVE eo 


ples universally in the States that you 
represent. Be not deceived by any tem- 
porary success of your Northern allies. 
They are to-day, for the purpose of re- 
lieving you in the manner that you seek 
te be relieved, as powerless as they were 
in 1861, 1864, 1866, 1868 and 1872. You seek 
to be relieved from the authority cen- 
ferred upon the United {States by the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
amendments to the Constitution. This 
relief you can never obtain. The nation 
has been clothed with power to protect 
its citizens, citizens of the United States, 
in their equal rights as citizens of the 
several States. These equal rights you. 
do not secure in your several States to 
the citizens thereof, and under cover of 
the seductive theory of local self-govern- 
ment, you deny to the nation the power 
to protect those who are first citizens of 
the United States, and then and there- 
fore citizens of the States where they re- 
side. Your relief must come from your- 
selves. When you accept the negro as 
your equal politically, the contest will be 
over. Until you do so accept him the 


menace to the Union, than was the exist- 
ence of Know-Nothingism twenty odd 
years ago. 

One sufficient evidence of this is that 
the White League has no existence, or 
none that shows itself, outside of States 
where the people have been subjected to 
g£ross oppression. We hear nothing about 
a White League in Virginia or Georgia, 
nor has there been any report of White 
League outrages in South Carolina since 
the administration of Governor Cham- 
berlain began, although he is quite as 
radical a Republican as Kellogg or Ames. 
Where is the evidence of the treasonable 
conspiracy extending through the coun- 
try at which Senator Boutwell is so 
alarmed? Are Governor Gaston and 
Governor Tilden involved in it? What 
Democratic Governor, North or South, 
has uttered a word or done an act that 
must be explained on that hypothesis? 
Must we also look upon the address of 
the Southern Congressmen to their con- 
stituents as a cover behind which they 
are carrying on a conspiracy to over- 
throw the Government? Such warn- 


to such a government as Louisiana has 


ing should have something more to rest | pest Comm 


upon than rash exhibitions of hostility | of the the Now land of 


contest will continue. 
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‘The Yale Lectures on Preaching, for 1875. 
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WINES. 


R. S. P. SHARPLES, in the Journal of 
Applied Chemistry, gives an account of the 
history and composition of wine, from which the fol- 
lowing facts are taken. The Greeks and Romans had 
their favorite wines, and the latter spoke, as epicures 
now do, of the superiority of the vintages of certain 
famous years. The Roman Falernian was grown near 
Naples. Pliny speaks of fifty-four Italian and ninety- 
six foreign wines as held in esteem. They were still 
wines, and not bottled and corked, but kept in flasks 
into the necks of which a little oil was poured. Skins 
were sometimes used by the Romans as by Eastern 
nations and by the Arabs and poorer Spaniards to this 
day. 

Modern wines are divided into ‘‘dry” wines, like 
sherry, ‘‘sour’’ wines, like those of the Rhine, and 
“sweet”? wines, including many of those grown in 
Italy, Portugal and California. They are again divided 
into “still” and “sparkling,”’’ either of which classes 
may be dry, sour or sweet. Sparkling wines, like 
champagne, give off carbonic acid gas in effervescence. 
The color of wine depends largely on the method of 
treating the grapes; the same grapes may yield a 
white or ared wine. When the latter is required they 
are crushed and allowed to ferment before pressing, 
so as to extract as much as possible of the color of the 
skins. 

The following table shows the amount of alcohol, 
sugar and free acid in some of the more common 
wines: 


Selid 

Alco- Free Resi- 

Name. Color. Ash. hol. Sugar. Acid. due. 
Leisten Riesrsling...... White .197 13.00 .246 .635 1.131 
Rauenthaler........... White .174 1145 .052 .608 1.262 
White .16 11.4 .06 .506 1.021 
Hattenheimer.......... White. .185 12.73 traces .553 1.223 
Steinberger Cabinet....White 176 12.27 .055 .653 1.236 
Ingleheimer ............ ed 220 11.00 .624 1.815 
Tigh? Claret ............ Red 206 W.42 .594 L376 
Clire 212 8.9% .142 612 1.347 
White .246 14.30 .... .649 1.656 
White .160 1335 16 910 
214 122.09 .094 .583 1.310 
ie r ling Burgundy..White .125 10.68 .860 .656 17.250 
White 19% 13.30 07 596 .668 
Bouzy Cabinet.......... White .129 18.00 .7384 .567 5.366 
Shien 029 20.90 1.796 .476 3.078 
Natural Sherry......... 481 17.37 .119 .454 1.188 
238 21.05 3.332 .424 4.234 
Naturai 335) 4613.93 .448 .576 1.648 


The alcohol is stated in per cent. of volume, that is, 
100 liters of sherry contain 20.90 litersof alcohol. The 
free acid is all calculated as tartaric acid. The solid 
residue is that given on evaporation. 


THE HEROES OF SCIENCE. 


STRIKING example of the exercise, in the 

interest of scientific discovery, of the qualities 
which usually shine conspicuous in the adventures of 
war, is furnished by the retent expedition of Prof. 
Marsh, of Yale, in the ‘‘ Bad Lands” of Wyoming 
Territory. He was gone from his home about two 
months, returning December 12. The season was late 
for such a journey; and the severity of the winter 
added much to the hardships of the trip, while the ill- 
concealed and, towards the last, openly declared hos- 
tility of the Indians made the whole affair exceedingly 
perilous. But the Professor could neither be “ froze 
out” nor scared out; and at last, just the day before 
ihe Sioux made a grand concerted advance upon his 
camping-place, he folded his tents like the Arabs, and 
got safely away with about two tons of bones. Most 
of the specimens are rare, and many of them have 
been hitherto unknown to science. There were seve- 
ral species of gigantic Brontothcrida, nearly as large 
as elephants. At one place the bones were heaped to- 
gether in such numbers as to indicate thata herd of 
the animals had been swept into a lake by a great 
freshet. Any one who has seen a ‘cloud-burst’”’ on 
the Western plains need only imagine it to strike a 
herd of buffalo, and he will easily conceive the gen- 
eral nature of such a catastrophe as is recorded in the 
promiscuous burying-ground which Prof. Marsh has 
discovered. Hayden, who has long been noted as an 
industrious collector of fossils in the Territories, and 
has come to consider several hundred thousand square 
miles of the country as his own peculiar field, will 
have to look to his laurels. Prof. Marsh, of course, is 
not carrying on systematic surveys; but, for that very 
reason, he is able to make flying visits to the points 
which furnish the richest palzontological booty, and 
bids fair to be known, in rude but picturesque West- 
ern phrase, as tle “ great bone-sharp of the plains.”’ 


—_ discuver¥ of the outcroppings of a large 
1.  depositof graphite is reported within five mlies of 
Nyack, on the Hudson. Some years ago graphite was 
mined at St. Anthony’s Nose, near Peekskill, but the 
mine did not produce satisfactory results, either as to 
quality or quantity, and the enterprise has been aban- 
doned. In fact, the ancient crystalline rocks of the 
Highlands in New York and New Jersey frequently 
contain graphite asa constituent replacing hornblende 
or mica; but neither its quality nor its quantity are 
usually such as to justify its extraction for commer- 
cial purposes. Many geologists believe that the 
graphite in these and other ancient rocks is the relic 


same influences as those which have effected the re- 
crystallization of the other ingredients of the -rock- 
masses, has assumed the graphitic habitus, as, under 
other circumstances, it might become hydro-carbon, 
such as petroleum, asphaltum or bituminous coal, 
or mineral charcoal, or anthracite, or diamond. 


Publishers’ Department. 


NEw YORK, MARCH 3, 1875. 


EXPIRATIONS.—LOOK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


IMPORTANT TO AGENTS. 


ALREADY new subscribers begin to show the 
coming new attraction of GEORGE MACDONALD’S 
new serial, which, upon the conclusion of Mrs. 
Stowe’s story, ‘‘WE AND OUR NEIGHBORS,”— 
probably about the first of April,—we shall com- 
mence in the CHRISTIAN UNION. We have pur- 
chased. of the author the exclusive right of 
publishing this work in the United States, and 
therefore all the admirers of Mr. MACDONALD 
in this country must seek it in the CHRISTIAN 
Union. The title of the story is not yet an- 
nounced, but it is a story of the English Civil 
Wars, and the chief scene is inside the castle 
which stood out the longest of all on the King’s 
side, and where, at that very time, the rude em- 
bryonic steam-engine was at work, invented by 
the son of the owner. Of Mr. MACDONALD’S 
standing as a novelist it is needless to say a word ; 
his name has been spread far and wide, and his 
popularity in this country is second to that of no 
writer of fiction in America, unless it be Mrs. 
Stowe or Edward Eggleston. He is an evangelical 
clergyman, and his works hitherto have been per- 
vaded by a Christian spirit so sweet and pure as 
to give him a high as well as a very peculiar place 
among the writers of fiction. He is in the full 
maturity of his powers, and there is good reason 
to expect that this new work will prove equal in 


‘every respect to those which have preceded it. 


Agents will see, in this new and admirable ar- 


‘rangement, a strong attraction which will be of 


great benefit in pushing the canvass for CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION subscribers. 

N.B.—Don’'t forget that we send our agents the 
printed mailing lists of their ‘territory, so that 
their labor is half done for them in finding friends 
of the paper already made, whoge renewals are 
easily obtained, paying agents the same commis-- 
sion as new subscriptions ! 

The new story by Macdonald, the fine series of 
illustrated monthly articles (see issue of Feb. 3 and 
this present paper), the regular attractions of the 
paper, the rich variety of contributed articles, 
the editorials, ‘*‘ Lecture-Room Talks,” and divers 
literary features, together with the list of jive 
choice premiums, make an array of attractions 
which, as for years past, agents find to ‘‘ take on 
sight.” 


PICTURE PREMIUMS. 


1. Marshall’s PEOPLE’S PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN. 

A superb steel plate, size 21 x 27 inches. 
2. THE EASTER CROSS. 

A fresh and beautiful Cross and Flower-Piece Chromo. 
3. Marshall’s HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON. 

A world-renowned and brilliant steel plate. 
4. OuR Boys: The Dinner and The Nap. 

A charming pair of boy-pictures—French Oil Chromos. 
5. OuR GIRLS: Wide Awake and Fast Asleep. 

A favorite pair of lovely girl-faces—French Oi] Chromos. 


TO OUR OLD AGENTS. | 


THE attractions offered by the CHRISTIAN UNION 
are unsurpassed by any weekly newspaper published. 
Send for our new outfit and terms, and take hold of 
the canvass at once, both for Renewals and new Sub- 
scriptions, the SAME COMMISSIONS being allowed on 
BOTH. 


AN ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


CONTAINING a full description of all our Pre- 
miums (including Silverware, Sewing Machines, etc., 
etc.) will be sent free to all applicants. We have 
not room here for the Descriptive List. We ask each 
of our Old Readers to kindly call attention to this 
fact, and either to raise a club of subscribers, and se- 
cure one of these useful and valuable Premiums for 
himself, or put some friend or neighbor in the way of 


Dear Sirs.—We received the premium picture the ** Easter 
Cross ”’ last Tuesday all right. It isthe handsomest premium 
which has ever been offered. Respectfully, 


Fo Wis. 
Mesers. J. B. ForD & Co.: STER, Wis., Feb. 18, 1875 


Engraving is received by mail in excellent condition, ana 
is a splendid picture. We cannot sufficiently express our ad- 
wmiration of it. Accept thanks. Yours, ° 


Messrs. ForD & Co.: MANHATTAN, Kan., Jan. 25, 1875. 


I send you this in acknowledgment of the receipt of the 
premium chromo, “The Lord is Risen.’’ Thank you many 
times forit. It is all and more than is represented. A beau- 
tiful little gem worthy to adorn any parlor. | 

_ Yours respectfully, 


GRINNELL, Towa, I’eb. 5, 1875. 
“Cross” duly received. It far more than meets my antici- 
pations. I consider it superior to any Easter Cross I have 
ever seen, and I have seen the best. Accept my sincere 
thanks for your promptness and care in mailing. 
. Yours truly, ° 


. East Troy, Wis., Feb. 17, 1875. 
Premium Lincoln is received in good order, for which I 
thank you very much, I think it is a very fine picture. 
I like the Christian Union very much; it‘is good enough 
without any premium. Yours truly, 


MARSHALL’S “ LINCOLN.” 


Look on the opposite page and see what is said 
of Marshall’s splendid engraving of ‘“* ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN.”’ We now offer it with a single year’s subscrip- 
tion to the CHRISTIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH PULPIT 
(instead of the ‘two years’ subscription ”’ to either, or 
the ‘‘double subscription’’ to both, for which we of- 
fered it at first), and will send it, delivered free, fora 
single subscription to either periodical, at $3.70, which 
includes 20 cts. U.S. legal postage; the ‘‘ WAsSHING- 
TON” at $3.45 includes postage. 


MARSHALL’S “ BEECHER.” 


ALL who wish an opportunity to obtain Mar- — 
shall’s last great engraving, the new portrait of 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, can have the picture deliv- 
ered, free of expense, by sending us full-paid sub- 
scriptions to either the CHRISTIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH 
PuupPit as follows: For the Plain Proofs, price $5.00, 
jiwe Subscriptions; India Proofs, price $10.00, ten Sub- 
scriptions; Artist Proofs (the first 250 impressions 
printed from the plate!), price $25.00, taven ae Sub- 
scriptions. 


REMITTANCES. 


ALL moneys and orders must be sent to J. B. 
Ford & Co., Publishers, No. 27 Park Place, New York; 
and all remittances must be made either by check, 
draft, or Postal money order, as currency is liable to: 
be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the scnder. 


EITHER ONE. 


BEAR this in mind: any offer made for the 
CHRISTIAN Union holds good also for PLYMOUTH 
PouupitT, and any Subscriber for the two together at 
$5.50 will be entitled to the same picture premiums as 
two separate subscriptions at $3 each (or $6). 


N. B.—We must again beg subscribers to specify 
WHICH premium they select from our list of five. 
Many letters come to us giving no instructions; here- 
after, unless instructions accompany subscriptions, we 
shall invariably send the ‘‘ Boys’’ to new subscribers, 
the ‘‘ Cross”? to renewals; and all who do not specify 
their subscriptions as ‘‘renewals’’ will be entered and 
served as new subscribers. 


GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. 


WE will send any of the undermentioned 
periodicals with the CHRISTIAN UNION for one year at 
the rates below. These prices include no premiums, 
except where specified. N. B. If you want any period- 
ieal not mentioned in this list, write us, and we will 
give prices by return mail. 


Club Retail 
Post 
MONTSHLIES. Prep. Prepaid. 
“CHRISTIAN UNION and Harper's Monthly...........$6.70 $7.20 
6.65 7.26 
St. Nic eee 6.20 
“ Magazine... 6.45 7.20. 
te. The A antic Mont, 6. 7.20: 
American Agricult tor... 4.50 
* Phrenological Journal..... §.70 6.20 
ad oe Scientific American 6.10 6.40: 
Youth’s Companion........+4.65 4.95 


doing the same. It is Light Work for Good Pay. 


*Including Premium Engraving. 
+Must be new Subscription. 
Address all communications with remittances to 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New Yorke 
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Independent. 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S 
Forthcoming Serial Story, 


Fresh Scenes f 
Historical Incidents! f 
The Civil Wars of England! 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S new ‘story 
—his latest and best—will be commenced 
in the CHRISTIAN UNION early in April. 
The publishers of the CHRISTIAN UNION 
fee] that in securing for its readers the 
exclusive privilege of enjoying this 
freshest fruit of MACDONALD’s genius, 
they are assured of one more claim 
for the paper upon the welcome and 
hearty friendship of its subscribers. 
MACDONALD is known as a writer of 
most fascinating and delightful style— 
original, strong, rich in humor, tender 
in feeling, a master of portraiture of 
the human: heart, both in its earthly 
passions, and its longings and aspira- 
tions for “ the things of the Spirit.” 

Nearly all of his novels, as well as his 
poems, are Scotch in scene and charac- 
ters; but in the coming story he takes 
up the English Civil Wars and gives 
vivid pictures of the stirring and ro- 
mantic scenes of that turbulent period. 
The opportunity thus given, will un- 
doubtedly be improved to the full by 
so ingenious and masterly a novelist. 


SOME CRITICAL OPINIONS. 


“The charms and value of Mr. Macdonald’s work 
need not be sought. They present themselves un- 
asked for, in the tender beauty of his descriptions, 
whether of nature or of life and character, in his 
almost superhuman insight into the workings of 
the human heart, and in his unce asing fertility of 
thought and happy exactitade o1°iNustration.’’— 
Pall Mall Gazette (London). 

-“ There is a freshness and a beauty in his style 
which would make his writing delightful reading 
even were his stories not so remarkable for com- 
pact construction and well-sustained inferest.’’— 
Inquirer (Philadelphia). 

“The Librarian of the New York Mercantile Li- 
brary reports a marked increase in the popularity 
of George Macdonald’s stories. He is compelled 
constantly to replace worn out volumes; and not- 
withstanding fresh copies are constantly placed 
upon the shelves, it is impossible to supply the 
demand.”—Daily Union (Brooklyn). 

** Mr. Macdonald’s quality is genius, and genius 
sees what others think about. In hisintuitions,in 
his deep religiousness, and more thanall in his sub- 
lime mora) sense, George Macdonald is nearer to 
being 4 prophet than any man of our time. . . It is 
Macdonald’s insight into the spiritual struggle of 
the human heart, it is his revelation of tke hidden 
secrets of souls striving after God, that make his 
stories so powerful for good.’’—Independent (New 
York). 

* After all, the supreme interest of Macdonald's 
novels isfound ... . inthe personality of the 
writer revealed everywhere in lofty or subtle 
thought, in noble sentiment, and in _— feel- 
ing.”—Daily Traiscript (Boston). 


**In his selection of characters, and his adieu: 
tions thereof, he is powerful. None of his people 
are commonplace, or even conventional, and they 
are never strained or disterted in their develop- 
ment. This fidelity to nature, added to his faculty 
for finding unusual people to talk about and his 
ability to preach in print without moving readers 
to close their books, makes Geurge Macdonald the 
founder of a new school of fiction and the only 
present worker therein.”’—Christian Union. 


* He has the greatest delicacy of fancy with the 
greatest vigor of imagination. He is a dramatist, 
too, who can give the most vivid individuality to 
characters conceived with the rarest originality, 
But all his powers of mind and heart are conse- 
crated to the service of humanity.’’—Rev. H. TW. 
Bellows, D. D. 


The New Story 
Will be issued exclusively in the Chris- 
_ tian Union, commencing early in April. 
Renewals and subscriptions should there- 
fore be sent in promptly, that there may 
be no delay or dissatisfaction in receipt 
of papers after the story commences, a3 
‘back’ numbers can be sent only for a 
limitea period. 


J.B, FORD & CO., Publishers, 


27 Park Place, New York. 


“The best of living story-writers.”—IV. | | 


INSURANCE. 
ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 
JAN. 1, 1875. 


Amount of net cash assets Jan. 1, 1874..$24,430,879 32 


INCOME. 
Premiums and annuities. .$6,414,454 77 


Interest received and ac- 
1,645,106 34 — 8,069,561 il 
$32,490,440 43 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by 04 
Dividends, purchased re- 
versions, and returned 
premiums on canceled 
Life annuities, matured 
endowments re- 
insurances ....-. 
Commissions, brokerages, 
and agency expenses.... 
Advertising and pbhysi- 
cians fees........ 
Taxes, office and law ‘ex- 
penses, salaries, printing, 


105,501 56 
361,336 77 
79,457 33 


076 68 


#27,145,777 51 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Company, in 
bank, and on hand...... 
Invested in United States, 

New York City, and oth- 
‘er stock (market value 
SE 


- $1,751,133 78 


4,970,136 98 
Bonds and mortgages, (se- 

cured by real estate val- 

ued at more than double 

the amount loaned, build- 

ings thereon insured for 

#15,193,251, and the poli- 

cies assigned to the com- 

pany as additional! collat- 

eral security)..... 
Loans on existing policies 

(the reserve held by the 

company on these poli- 

cies amounts to $3,918,- 

Quarterly and semi-annual 

premiums due _  subse- 

quent to Jan. 1, 1875..... ° 
Premiums on existing pol- 

icies in course of trans- 

mission and collection, 

(estimated reserve on 

these policies, $570,000, 

‘included in liabilities)... 
Amounts due from Agents 
Interest accrued to Jan. 1, 


16,828,955 


512,192 47 


189,623 78 
29,109 30 


187,402 88 
#7,145,777 51 


ADD. 


Excess of market value of securities 


Cash Assets, Jan.1, 1875 -- $27,348,667 08 


Appropriated as follows 

Adjusted losses, due sub- 
sequent to Jan. 1, 1875.... 
Reported losses awaiting 


$196,792 16 


174,163 74 
Reserved for reinsurance 

on existing policies, par- 

ticipating insurance at 

four per cent. Carlisle 

net premium, non-par- 

ticipating at five per 

cent. Carlisle net pre- 

mium. 24 640,038 29 
Dividends outstanding.... 152,948 $4 25,163.943 63 


Divisible surplus..... $2,181,724 05 


From the undivided surplus of $2,184,724 05 the 
Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary 
dividend, available on settlement of next annual 
premium, to participating policies, proportionate 
to their contribution to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policy-holder so 
elect. 


During the year 7,254 policies have been issued, 
insuring $21,813,749 22. 


TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
DAVID DOWS, | GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, HENRY BOWERS, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, SANFORD COBB, 
DANIEL S. MILLER, EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN MAIRS, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
WM. H. APPLETON,’ J. F. SEYMOUR, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, C. R. BOGERT, M. D., 
WILLIAM BARTON, WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, ro and 
Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CORNELIUS. R. BOGERT, M.D.,) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M. D., Examiners. 


Rent investments; cont 


j tor them. 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., 
Assistan 


t Medica) Examiner, 


*North British and Mercantile 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH, G. B. 


UNITED STATES BRANCH OFFICE, 54 WILLIAM 
STREET, cor. PINE STREET, knw YORK. 


and subscribed capital............ $10,000,000 
Gross surplus and reser’@ ............- 3,700,000 
Net life assets and annuities 13,300,000 
$27,000,000 00 00 


Gross senate held by Board of Manage- 

men 
The Co. actual Chicago Con- 
ion in 1871 w 1,148,747 $1 


The 
flagration 508,680 46 
Yet the Company hoases at sight, with- 
out borrowing or gen a single dollar of perma- 
nued regular ten to 
their stockholders, and at the end of a 
tirely made up (not, however,in this Phen vm 
losses of these two co tions and all ot oe 
commencing 1874 witha surplus of $100,000 larger 


than ever before. 
Fire and Life Assets ores distinct—the one 
not liable for the other. All fair losses promptly 


ad ates in money current. 


orga 1809. Commenced 
business ia country A. 
Agencies in most of the principal cities and 


$1,600,000 00 


towns in the United States. 
EZRA WHITE, CHAS. E. WHITE, and SAMUEL 
P. BLAGDEN, Managers. 


THE MANHATTAN 


Lite Insurance Co., 
156 AND 158 BROADWAY, 


Will Issue Policies on Sound Lives 
on all Approved Plans. 


Accumulated Assets, Jan. Ist, 1874.......$9,009,462 33 
Reserve to meet all Liability. 


HENRY S17 STOKES, President. 
C. Y¥. WEMPLE, Vice-Prest. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
J.L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


H. Asst. Secretaries. 


H. B. STOK 


WHETHER YOU TRAVEL, OR * DON’T 
TRAVEL MUCH,” have a General Accident 
Policy in the TRAVELERS. Apply to any Agent, 
or write to the Company at Hartford, Conn. 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
120 NEW YORK. 
Total Assets aver. 000 
B. 8. WALCOTT" 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


WANTED. 


The NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CoM- 
PANY, Nos. 46 and 38 Broadway, desires the ser- 
vices of a few first-class BUSINESS MEN to act as 
SOLICITORS in the Metropolitan District. Those 
who heretofore have not been engaged in the 
business of life assurance are preferred. 


How to Learn It. Send 
circular to SAML. 


Phrenology, tor cieuiar to sas. 


GREAT OFFERS! 


On receipt of only $1.60 (being the 
regular subscription price, wifh postage 
added), we will send the Youne Fo.uxks’ 
MONTHLY for one yar (the largest, the 
completest, and cheapest magazine print- 
ed for Young People), and, in addition, 
an order on D. M. Ferry & Co., the great 
seed-growers of Detroit, Mich., for ke 
TWELVE of their 10ecent Packets of 
either Flower or Vegetable Seeds, and 
a copy of their beautifu? ILLUSTRAT- 
ED SEED ANNUAL for 1875 from 
which to make up lists of seeds. We will 
give a copy of ** Webster’s Illustrated 
Unabridged Dictionary,’ price $12, 
to any one who will make up and senda 
club of only twenty-four subscriptions 
uuder the above offer. Those in the 
clubs who may not wish seeds can have 
the magazine at club price, or they may 
subscribe under our great book offers. 
Other valuable premiums are also given 
for clubs. The price of a single number 
is 15 cents, but sample numbers and full 
particulars will be sent on receipt of six 
cents in stamps. 

Address 
H. N. F. Lewis, Publisher, Chicag 


ON’T SUBSCRIBE for any other until you 
have examined the Western Rural, the 
great popular Farm and Family Weekly of the 
West, the most largely circulated of its class in 
America. #2.50 per year; four copies one year, 
$8.00,—postage, 15 cents per year extra. Sample 
numbers sent free, or three months on trial, post- 

paid, for only 5@ cents! Address 
H. N. F. LEWIS, Publisher, Chicago. 


CAMPBELL’S 
SELF-ACTING SHADE-ROLLERS 


superior to all others. Ask your upholsterer 
for Office, 87 Centre St., N. Y. 


HARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS.| 


EW AR our u 
HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. Y. | 


oe 7,342,835 38 the 


AGENTS WANTED. 
$72 EACH WEEK. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Business 
timate. Particulars free. Address J J. 
.. St. Louis, Mo. 


$47 * MONTH AND EXPENSES to 


.—Articles new and 
sta fous, . M. LINING 
& BRO., 345 Broadway, New York, and 177 East 
Madison St., Chicago. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS, 


For Young People. A work presenting Christ to 
the a in a more interesting and ———S 
han has before been done. 

cause parents will have 


8 succeed w 


alw th it, be 

it ton their children. Con quarto pages, 
th 530 full-page engravings. AGENTS WANTED 

For territo 


w 
ry ss H. GOODSPEED & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 14 Barclay Street, New York. 


$15 TO $25 PER DAY! | 


Local Agents wanted to sell Bickford’s Celebrated 
Automatic Family Machines. 


Extraordinary inducements offered first-class 
General Agente. For Circular and ful rticulars, 
KNITTING M CHINE E MFG, 


ad 
CO., Sole Manufacturers, Vt. 
ar mo salary, or 
ow a large sell our LAKE 


JEWELRY. ng in the world equals 
it. Address, SHERMAN & CO., Ceresco, Michigan. 
ACENTS! ACENTS!! 
EXCELSIOR” 


Sewing Machine Motor 


Manufacturers oul Household Use. 


Pronounced by x, Pastarene and others to be the 
Frien be i 


fron r minute without the slightest 
= the une operates: ulate 


in every the United States to whom a 
LIBERAL SALARY or will be and 
exclusive territo A photograph and full 
d on of th ether with 
s, terms ete. will be sent on re- 
address plain 
 EXCELSIOn M MOTOR CO 

NEW HAVEN. CONN. 


fuil. 
T E A —The choicest in the world —— 
porters’ prices—Largest com ay 
America — sadane article — pleases every 
Trade continually increasing — Agents wanted 
everywhere—best 7 waste time 
—send for Circular t« 
ROBERT W ELLS, 43 V St., 


A Marvel of Cheapness and Beauty. 
CHRIST IN ART. 


A new and sumptuous subscription work, illus- 
trated} with nearly 200 elegant engravings, 
beautifully executed, after the famous BIDA 
DESIGNS, fresh from the engraver Brend ’amour 
(of Dusseldorf),printed on superb super-calendered 
paper, with illuminated titles, &c., and bound with 
exquisite taste and elegance. 


satictance fl 
es 


N. Y., P. O. Box, 1287. 


EDITED BY 
EDWARD ECCLESTON, D.D. 


The first work by subscription from this popular 
author is one that the BEST CANVASSERS IN 
AMERICA will be proud to offer. Let them apply 
early for terms and territory to 


J. B. FORD & CO., New York, 


GENTS—46,000 Boxes CHANG CHANG sold 
last month. ee us soap. A beautiful 
Oi! Chromo given with each box for 3 cts. Goods. 
snd particulars free. Chang Chang Mfg. Cove 


PERINE’S PICTURE PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
10 cts. for 64 page List ane Prices of 
Pictures, Frames, ete., or 25 cts. for 
GzU. E. PERINE, 66 and 6 Reade St., New York. 
easil made by selling TEAS at Import- 
ers’ Prices or getting up clubs in towns 
and country for the oldest Tea Com- 
pany in America. Greatest inducements. Send for 
CANTON TEA Co., 148 Chambers St., N. Y. 


WORK AND PLAY, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS, ONE DOLLAR A 
YEAR. Fur subscription or sampte send te 
Chas. W. Jenkins, 57 Bible House, New 
York. Agents wanted everywhere. 


$100 FORFEIT 


person selling our gogds fails to make mone 
sirculars free. 
ROE & SIMPSON, 105 John St., N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 
end for ATIONAL PU! d our ext 8 to. 

Agents. N UBLISHING COLE PHILA~ 

DELPHIA and CHICAG 


if an 
ey. 


‘‘ REMARKABLE BOOK.” 
Arthur’s latest and greatest. 


DANGER!! | OR, WOUNDED IN THE 


HOUSE OF A FRIEND, 


The crown ing work ‘of this veteran of American 

literature has for its topic a subject affecting the 

social life of our whole poopie and gives a terrible 
xrtremely 


view of the evil it o—— 
nds tional, A. we read with avidi 
and sensa 


Tilustrated an nd bea ly deter- 
mined to introduce it nto every family in ‘the Jand, 
as, offer unparalleled ucements to male and fe- 


ale canvassers. @ want agents 
will send free on ap lication, terms and descri p- 
tivecirculars. J. TODDART & CO., 723 Ches 
nut St., Phila. 


ACCENTS WANTED, 


Men or Women. week. 
16-page circular an aluable sa 
at once to F. M. REED. Sth St., 

For a stamp—THE: 


SENT FREE Bunce 


$75 CASH week to all, at home or travel- 
Something New. Address, The Beverly Co., 


York. 


A MONTH.— ts wanted. 10 best 


any Make OL Machines it will mare 
evolutions 
‘ 
a 
A 
3 Samples free. Family Journal Co., 300 B’way, N. Y. 


THE UNION. 


Von XI, 


Financial, 


From M onday, Feb. 22, to Saturday, 
Feb. 27. | 
Wall Street Topics.—Financial affairs have 


been almost wholly without disturbing influences | 


during the week. The demand for commercial 
paper has fallen off to a considerable extent, but 
without any material change in quotations. 

Gevernment Bonds.—Duliness prevailed dur- 
ing the first half of the week, and dealers have 
carrie] large amounts in hope cf an advance. 
Prices have been firmer within forty-eight hours, 
some banks having been purchasers to a large 
amount. 

The highest quotations during the week were 


as follows: 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
5s, funded 15 114K 114% 
és, re the : 119 118% 119 
6s 5-20s, cp....°62, p, 116% 1165 116% 116% 
6s 5-20s, cp...’64, 1173 «211736 «21173 «117% 
6s 5-20s, cp.. .’65, 119% 119% 119% 1195 119 
6s 5-20s.n.cp.’65, G 118% 85 118% 118% 118 
6s 5-208, cp...°67, 1195 119% 11936 119% 119% 
6s 5-20s,cp. .°68, : 119% 119% 119% 1 
5s 10-40sr lee 334 113% 114 
30-103 cp...... 7 116% 116% 117% 
Oscurrency..... : 119 9 19x 


& Giold.—Steady rates have prevailed throughout 
the week, and it is said that the clique which dis- 
turbed the market a fortnight ago has broken up, 
owing to internal dissensions. ‘There are now cur- 
rent no rumors of *‘ corners” and the like, and very 
moderate rates are paid forcarrying. The amount 
of gold and silver ore and bullion received at 
Omaha during 1874 was $41,900,000, against $21,500,000 
in 1873. 
. The highest quotations with the corresponding 
values of legal tenders were as follows: 


22. 
- 14 iD ria 
State Bonds.—General business has been dull, 
not however to an unusual degree. In Missouris 
and Tennessees there have been several large 
transactions. Cf the firstasale of $140,000 at 95% 
tras effected on Wednesday, and another of £40,000 
at 95%. Tennmessees recovered from their late de- 
pression to seme extent, and sold for 30 midway of 
the week on the strength of encouraging advices 
frem Nashville, Virginia bonds are stronger, ow- 
ing to the defeat of a preposed law in the Legis- 
Jature, Intended to prevent the use of coupons in 
payment of taxes. A bili has likewise been intro- 
‘duced providing for payment of interest on the 
debt. 


Raflroad Bonds.—In general bends have not 


been etrong this week. 

the .case of the Pacific issues, especially Uni 

P¢cifics, have since the President's 

statement that the compan 

come bonds with'‘the of $250,000, and 

my reduced the land grant bonds from sales 
and. 


well etc.—Irregularity with some activity 


has marked tho transactions of the week, but 
nothing of special interest has occurred. 
The highest aposotmns were as follows: 


Feb. Fe eb. eb. Feb. Feb. 
N.Y.C.4&H.R. 1013 101% 101% 101% 
2836 KG 2736 265 
Lake Shore..... : T3& %%3% T3355 73 
Northwestern 4% 4 42% 39% 
Rock 104% 103% 104 108% 
Ohio 25% 2% 2% 25% 25 
Central of N. J. cs 108% 09 108% 109 
10 110% 111 = =110% 
Han & St. Jos.. 214% «(21 204 21% Wx 
Union Pacific.. 4115 40% 40% 40% 
Bae 112 12 183 48 
WesternUnTe! : 67335 T3355 
Quicksilver..... : 3 3314 3 
do ref. ©: 4% 438 40 40 ag 
Pacitic Mail..... 36 333% 
Adams Ex...... 100% #101 l 102% 
644 164 63% 63% 
Wells, Fargo.. %% 86 853g 86% 


Foreign Exchange.—The causes of depression 


noted last week have for the most part disap- 
peared. 


Nominal quotations at the close of the week 
were: 


days. 3 days. 
4.36@4 81 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers; & Nassau Street, N. Y. 


. 8. Government Bonds of all issues and de- 
nominations bought and sold direct at current 
ees rates, in large or small amounts, to suit all 
s of inv esto ors and Institutions, and for im- 
and all business connected with 
investments n Government of 
Registered Certifica ange of Cou 
Bonds for Registered, ‘Collection Sf interest, 
tended to on favorable 
All other marketable Stocks ‘and Bonds bought 
and sold on Commission ; Gold Coupons and Amer- 
ican and foreign Coin bought and sold; approved 
deposit accounts receive 


FISK & HATCH. 
STOCK SPECULATIONS 


London prime bankers.. 


Condu b in every form, on Commission 
only. Is, and ee Privileges on best 
hous t rates. Pam 


100 to 
phiet. how Wall Street speculations are 


conducted, seut free. nd for a cop 
T IDGE & co. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


2 WALL N. Y. 
George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 


No. 235 Nassau St.. New York. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annun, credited month- 
Jy. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 


prompt returns. 
MENT ORDERS and 


EXECUTE IN 


negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 
VYESTMEN T SECURIPIES & specialty, 


An exception is noted be 


y has Suse. its in- 


| 


Union Dime Savings Bank, | 
AL corner Laight. 
Eleven “Million Dollars. 
urpius—Over One Million Dolars. | 


Six per cent. Interest allowed. 
Books in lish, French and German 
A HAINES, Pres’t. 


G. 8S. CHAPIN, Treas 


i2 PER NET. 


In many ess have never 
We y tne interest promptly semi- 
annually in New York drafts. During the 


panic 

ged our farm mort- 
e get funds from +* 
river, and may be able to 
gre for 
Co., Lawrence, Kan. 


when all other 
gages were romptl 
Atlantic to the Misso 
refer to parties of - 
particulars. J. B. WA 


CONTINENTAL UF E INS. CO, 


22,24, and 26 Nassau St., N.Y, 
“ONIGTING WININILNOD 


AN’L STATEMENT, Jan, 1, °75. 


Accumulated Assets....... 6,555,828 
Surplus, Jan. Ist, 1875........... 711,982 


J. P. ROGERS, Sec. L. W. FROST, Pres. . 
EW YORK TO SAN FRANCISCO. 
Just Published, a New Edition of vow dy the hand- 


CR 
be aad Atiantic to the Pacific Oceans, over the 
arkable railroad routes in the world. A 
=~ full lof information about the entire country, 
towns, and villages; telli what to see on the 
route, when to go, and how to g0; information for 
Sportsmen, and Idlers—in fact,a book 


al 

*,* Elegantly printed on tinted r with over 
on 000 worth Ag w illustrations. Pt 1.50. 

CARLETON & CO., Publishers, “New York. 


Sweet! Sweeter!! Sweetest!!! 


POTTER'S EXCELSIOR CORN. 


The satisfaction given 
/ our former introduc- 
on ives us confidence 
in oat ng attention to the 
above novelty. 


Concord Corn 

have watched with intere 
est for any improvement 
mised eclipse 
favor 


A 

- 


- 
- 
- 
~ 
= 
‘2, 
- 
- 
- 
- 
™ 
- 


ness, richness of flavor, 
We are confident 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Gladiolus, Lilies, &c.. 
&c., also full directions for oulere. nt free on 
receipt oftwo3scent stamps. Address, 


WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


256 Bowery, 
New York. 
Photo- 
graphic por- 
traits finely 
retouched 


at reduced 
prices, 


Copying IT all kinds done. 


For Sweetness and Strength of Tone, 
For Beauty of Exterior, 


For Reliable Workmanship 
Throughout, 


ESTEY ORGANS 
Stand To-day Unrivaled. 
MANUFATURED BY | 


“5. ESTEY | 
BRATTLEBORO. VT. 


Beautifal iMastrated Catalogue sent free 
n application. 


VECONOMIG: 


PRT D. ON NO! BTA. 


Washstand, 


-APPLETONS’ J OURNAL, 


DEVOTED 


Popular Literature, Science,-and: the Arts. 


The design of the Publishers is to furnish a periodical which shall afford the reader, 
in addition to an abundance of entertaining popular literature, a thorough survey of 
the progress of thought, the advance of the arts, and the doings in all branches of in- 
tellectual effort. Engravings are employed when they serve to illustrate the text, but 
never merely as pictures. It is a magazine of weekly issue, giving much more reading- 
matter for the same yearly subscription aan is contained in the sian of the monthly — 
magazines. 

APPLETONS’ JOURNAL has been generally eesiained by the press of ‘Aieinton as fore-. 
most among the literary weeklies, of which the subjoined extracts from recent rotices. 
bear witness : 


RECENT NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


WEW YORK COMMERCIAL ADV ERTISER.—“APPLETONS’ JOURNAL is unquestionably one of the 
best American periodicals ever issued. Its catholicity and earnest endeavor to present to its readers. 
i new and attractive studies, are b it deserved success.’ 
HARTFORD COURANT. ay n admira le publication, Daedestes with an enterprise and ability and 
culture that support. 
NEW YORK TI **Equal to ‘the best of the monthly m Re has the advantage over 
them ofa pearing more frequently, and we know of no other wee biication that can be suid to be 


a rival 
PROVIDENCE JOURNAL.—“ We look upon the advent of atte tm JOURNAL as one of the: 
pleasant events of the week. It is the arrival cee a friend and a teacher, who knows how to combine. 


nt and in r ro 
We do not know ef an essential point in which AP- 


BUFFALO COMM 
PLETONS’ JOURNAL falls short being what sucha shoul 

CHICAGO INT ER-OCEAN.—" The articles in APPL ns’ JO vanes have ever stood upon their 
own merits, and not upon the fame, past, preneey juiare, oul or maginary, of their authors. The 
JOURNAL is a favorite with a)! elenves of read 

BOSTON COMMON W EALTH.--* The of criticism and comment contain some. 
of the most sensible and readable paragraphs that find their way ipto current American periodical 


literature 

BOSTO N GAZETTE.—“ This excellent, periodical was never more an igre more ably edited, or 
more wrens of St poblic favor for the strength of all its departments sent.”’ 

PHILA AGE.—“ This magazine needs no eulogist. 
selves. rhe special features claimed 4 for similar p ab in its . 
a rich collection of the ve st commend us . 

CHESTER DEMOCRAT.—“ “othe JOURNAL, weekly and monthly, is among the best of the mag- 

azines 


ORD TIMES.—“ Of its general on an entertaining and instructive one 
of the yery y best of its kind, we have before had occa to speak, and we pn pose add that 


sion 
pone? HERAT under the form of a week! mblication. is in fact an elegant and attractive -y ~E- 
UIICA Hi LD. —* The JOURNAL is essentially American in “Spirit, and fills a field from which” it. 
cannot 
PIT TTSBORG COMMERCIAL. — 


POST.—“ handsome magazine, in its weekly and monthly parts, is one most 
to a wide 
BOSTO MERCIAL SULLETIN— “A work of sterling merit, and in every way satisfactory 


as an interesting and entertaini ublication. 
PHILA ELPHI A NORTH AMERICAN No o Rite JOURNAL defends its peculiar rovince ably, and 
begin itself more and 


fills it caomateae ly. it has a happy individuality from pol. g, and commen 
more with every number to cultivated gene ™m.’ eae A 
NY EVENING J JOURNAL.— 5 There is no Ealberoesittentcr more ha y-printed maga- 
zine published in the country.” 
UKEE NEWS.~* This excellent weekly fills a place that would be sadly vacant 
ut it. 


Published Weekly. Prite 10 cents per Number: or $4 per Aunom in advance, 


By the recent Post-Office Law, the postage on all periodicals, after January 1, 1875, 
must be prepaid by the Moubitentie. Shteoritere, therefore, will hereafter receive their 
eo without expense of postage. | 


Any person procuring Five Yearly Subscriptions, for weekly numbers, and remitting $20.00, will be 
entitled t to a copy for one year gratis. 


For those who fer it, the JOURNAL is put up in MONTHLY Pants, and in this form its scope and 
variety, as eounpeced with other magazines Decome conspicuously apparent. Subscription price, $1.50: 
per annum, including postage prepaid by the publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO,, Publishers, New York. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89. Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 182 Hester Street, New. York. 


(Branch Store, 81 Fourth Avenue,) 
. STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
FURNITURE, 
Pier and Mantel Glasses, 


Mattresses, Spring Beds, 
Etc., 


i4@™ Of any House in the United States, which ne 
= offer to retail at Wholesale prices. 
Please state where you saw this. 


CASH AND THE NEW YORK SATURDAY JOURNAL, 
the GREAT LITERARY WEEKLY of AMERICA, for one 
year for the REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—$83.00, 
’ POSTAGE PAID. Names entered impartially as re- 
ceived, and FIVE DOLLARS CASH sent at once to 


\ IZ: every fifth subscriber. Clubs of five (at $3 each) 


may retain the $HY This is our ‘* chromo ”—a 

| of $5 to every fifth. subscriber ! 

The firm name is a sufficient guaranty of 

e A S H fairness and fulfillment. Send money-order or 
registered letter to merce & ADAMS, Pub- 

ere, 98 William Street, New York. 


PREMIUM 


Towel-rack, 
ng~-glass, 

Book-sshelves: 

2 ae > 20 to 


IMPORTERS OF. 


Tin Plate, Sheet Iron, Copper, - Block : Tin, 


BOY POLIS PHELPS, DODCE & Co., 


THREAD AD for our MACHINE. | ous st, 


Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
# 
| 
PAT, REGIOTVER apprrroxe’ AL is ona of the pricntest and best of our American 
introduced the now fa- 
WE 
We believe the variety 
ANS now offered superior in 
\ ing as it does earliness 
with unexcelled sweet- 
~ this will prove the great- 
est yet offered. 
b Packages containing sufficient for fifty hills, 25 
cents, For full description of theabove and other a 
novelties see AMATEUR CULTIVATOR’S GUIDE 6 
to the Flower and Kitchen Garden, enlarged, im- i 
; proved and embellished by a magnificent colored . 
plate, and hundreds of engravings. descriptive of 
—— 
: 
— 
| E.BAKNES 
| Wardrobe, 
Bureau, 
i 


Manon 8, 1875. 
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"A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs: and Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufac- 
tory in the United States. a 


Now in use. 


No other Musial Instrument ever obtained the 


same 
_ Address BUFFALO. Ne 


Sterling | 


READ! MARK!! ill 


Before buy, send for 
and price- Guarantee an sent 
for a ecm and satisfaction 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, 


t safely 3,000 
Vervenag 


| PACKING Geraniums, 81 8 


other tutugs oh 
AND A 


POSTAGE 
FREE. 


P ENOU 
amy 


eee eee 


Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


is e 
Louise, Early Rivers and Early J 
the above are from two poate 
Bou known varieties. 
Apple treee, 6 feet Kinds, 


PETERS, 


Established 1848. 
ROBERT PATON & 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


VEGETABLE 


FLO WE Ry Sooners Prize Flower Seeds: 
SEEDS. [toon eo 


SEEDS. W. H. Spooner, Boston, Mass. 


Lecture | Catalogue of Seeds 


CLARK'S. N. 
SPOOL COTTON 

AND TAKE NO OTHER, 

It is the best Thread made for Hand or Machine 


TRUE! 


grat 


R. H. MACY & CO.’S 
GRAND CENTRAL FANOY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


FULL LINES OF WHITE AND LINEN GOODS, 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, LADIES’, GENTS’, 


Dolls and Dolls’ Furnishing, 
a House Furnishing and Keeping Goods, in- 
cluding 

SILVER, CHINA, AND GLASS WARE. 
THE LA FORGE WAR- 


GOODS PACKED YRES OF CHARGE. 
Catalogues sent to any addresg, 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York, 
‘CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Catalogue, without the plates frea to 


urtlandt 
BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


IROSE S!: 


POT PLANTS, 
SUITABLE FOR IMMEDIATE FLOWERING, 


5 Splendid Varietics f for or $17 12 4 12 do., $2. 


For 10c. additional we send “* MAGNIFICENT PRE- 
MIUM Descriptive Catalogue sent 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 


PLANTS AND SEEDS| 


great | HEALD’S Hye EIAN HOME 


Tool Holder is hollow and twenty cast-steel 
INVALIDS. tools are enclosed in it, viz. : 10 bead-owie of vartens. 
ion, Mild. Short Winters, Steam | sizes, 4 chisels, 1 each gouge, wood reamer, iron 
Ventilation. Hygienic Water reamer, harness-n w-driver, and scratc 
“Swedish Movements,” “* th | awl. In to these, it will, Sore hold an 
stamp It is b far in use, and will 
send s 
ew 


ELECTRO- 
SILICON 


<> 
eo | Ne. 9 Gold St., N. Y. 


iyles Cards for 2% cts. 
SO 
ton, Maas. 


Bow 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLIS. 
Special] attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
£2” Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


mounted with the best Rotary Hang: 
ings, Churches, Schools 


MER 


Cincinnati, 0. 


ICE TOOLS, 
And every variety of IMPLEMENT and MA- 
USE on the FARM, 


R.H. ALLEN &CO., . 


1 and 191 Water Street, New York. 
Circulars furnished on application. 


IMPORTANT TO 
The Utility Adj 


D. Amateur in in | 


“FANCY 


e of the F 
‘ j é 
> 


STORRS, HARRISON & CO.,| 


ts wanted. | 


EVERYBODY. | w 


can n to 
where there is not room to revolve the swee 
slight back-an motio 


Palermo. Athos. Gos Cadiz, 


mes 


SECON D. EXCURSION 


HOLY. LAND, 


“THE CRI m EA, 
_ AND INTERMEDIATE POINTS OF INTEREST, 


‘ERRANEAN, 


ECYPT, CREECE, 


leave New York. June ist, as above. 


CEORCE F. DUNCAN, 
Office U. 8. Shipping Commissioner, New York. 


PERUVIAN GUANO 


112: F 
This paper 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


Oil Cloths, etc., very cheap at the old piace 
NW STREET, NEW YORK, side entrance. 
taken for One Dollar on any purchase of $20 or over. | 


Provident “Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia. 


- OVER $4,000,000. 


ASSETS 


Business Men Wanted as Agents. 


vember, 


We have not advertised our Goods since last No- 

or the reason that orders came faster 

More of of She Bracket Faw 
and Tool e been sent 


as we have heard aby wed has 


=| nearly a Hardware 


United states. “I they are wai MAIL, PREP 
on receipt of the Having 


1 ane 
The handle is ave iron, a half 
extremely convenient to be u 


ole. Sent by nail prepaid on rece 
MILLER’S FALLS COMPANY, 
78 Beekman 


IRON CUTTERS. 


We will sel} the best Iron Cutter in use for 


e work. 
and perfectly one inch ‘round, 
and all smaller 
MILLER’S FALLS 


iller’s ‘Falls Co. 


in the 


we can now all orders 


ved. 


mail 
5 


H. GREER, 
2566 Bowery, New York. 


Frame 
Bracket 
The frame fs 5 x 
of Rosewood, 
Ladies using it earn 


=@ A scientific combination of two of the standard 


Temedials in Consumption ; pronounced by Phy- 


_sicians the best yet discovered for the purpose. _ 


THEORY. 


THE CARBOLIC ACID arrests decay, and puts a 


stop to the progress of the disease. THE NoR- 
WEGIAN Cop LIVER OIL feeds and builds up the 


system and enables it to withstand the drain upon . 
it. THe COMBINATION CONQUERS. Please look 


lignum vite oap, ths 

tome It is 

and for 4 1 


into the matter. It will pay you. 
WILLSON’S CARBOLATED OIL 


ing particulars. Address 
DER & CO., Agents, John 8t.. N. Y. > 


Street, New York. 


machine which wil 
uare and raat = 


nen Bt. Now Yo York. 


the 
proved 


rst patent braces put upon 


| 


1 com 
most 
cious of 


to be so much ih the be 


d-forth mn will drive the it t in 
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